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FOREWARD 


A  Strategic  Planning  Conference  was  held  on  May  11  and  12  to  help 
define  future  directions  for  the  RTA.  On  November  9,  1983, 
Governor  James  R.  Thompson  signed  a  bill  that  restructured  the 
RTA,  gave  it  a  $75  million  State  subsidy  and  set  up  an  Interim 
Board  of  Directors  to  run  the  agency.  The  Board's  goals  were  to 
achieve  financial  stability,  win  back  riders  to  the  system, 
streamline  management  and  build  public  confidence  in  the  RTA. 

We  have,  for  now  at  least,  achieved  financial  stability  for  the 
RTA,  though  we  will  need  continued  cooperation  by  management  and 
labor  to  maintain  that  stability.  If  news  media  editorials  are 
any  gauge,  we  have  restored  some  measure  of  public  confidence  in 
the  management  of  the  transit  system. 

The  goal  of  increasing  ridership  will  take  longer  to  achieve, 
because  travel  habits  are  so  hard  to  break.  It  does  appear,  from 
preliminary  figures,  that  we  have  halted  the  three-year  decline  in 
ridership. 

The  Interim  Board  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time, 
but  major  tasks  still  remain  for  it  and  for  the  permanent  RTA 
Board,  Suburban  Bus  Board  and  Commuter  Rail  Board  that  are  taking 
office  this  year. 

A  series  of  staff  papers  were  prepared  which  summarized  the 
background  of  the  critical  issues  confronting  RTA,  CTA  and  the  two 
new  Service  Boards.  The  papers  also  suggested  policy  options,  and 
were  intended  to  focus  discussion  in  the  Strategic  Plan  Conference 
workshops. 

Five  major  themes  were  reflected  in  those  papers  and  workshops: 

1.  Financial  Planning 

2.  System  Planning 

3.  Coordination     and  Rationalization  of   Service 

4.  Capital      Program  Planning 

-b.   Marketing  and  Communications 

We  should  note  that  there  is  a  close  interrelationship  between  all 
of  these  discussion  themes. 
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This  document  includes  summaries  of  the  Conference  workshop 
discussions,  papers  presented,  and  conclusions.  More  detailed 
reports  follow  the  summaries.  The  document  does  not  reflect  any 
Board  actions  and  does  not  constitute  approval  of  an  RTA  program. 


The  Conference  conclusions,  including  detailed  review  of  the 
workshop  discussions,  will  be  reviewed  by  CTA  and  the  new  Service 
Boards.  We  intend  to  reflect  the  results  of  all  these  discussions 
in  the  preparation  of  a  final  Strategic  Plan  which  will  be 
available  for  public  review  and  comment.  The  Plan  will  establish 
long-range  policies  and  procedures  for  the  Authority,  and  will 
provide  a  roadmap  for  the  new  Boards  as  they  assume  their 
responsibil ities. 
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I. 

SUMMARIES  OF  THE  PAPERS  PRESENTED, 
WORKSHOP  DISCUSSIONS,  SYNTHESIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


STRATEGIC  PLANNING  OVERVIEW 

by 
Joseph  Schofer 


The  RTA  was  conceived  in  crisis  with  its  initial  focus  one  of 
survival.  RTA  has,  through  all  of  this,  maintained  some  im- 
pressive successes  such  as  preserving  essential  services  and 
reinvesting  in  essential  capital  facilities.  We  should  be  proud 
of  these  accomplishments. 

That  an  organization  consumed  in  the  past  by  crises  and  crisis 
management  can  focus  on  Strategic  Planning  is  a  credit  to  its 
leadership  and  staff.  We  need  to  look  at  the  future  of  transit  -- 
key  issues  and  choices  are  before  us  --  and  Strategic  Planning  is 
one  way  to  prepare  for  that  future. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 

by 

Edwin  Thomas 


Public  transportation  ridership  in  the  Chicago  area  declined 
between  1970  and  1980,  according  to  United  States  Census  figures. 
Most  of  the  loss  was  in  Chicago  --  a  result  of  businesses  closing 
or  moving  to  the  suburbs.  City-to-suburb  and  suburb-to-suburb 
commutes  have  to  be  taken  into  account  more  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 


FINANCE 

by 

Gary  Brosch 

Nationwide,  traditional  sources  of  funding  are  insufficient  for 
the  provision  of  public  transportation.  New  sources  of  funding 
and  innovations  in  the  provision  of  service  must  be  considered. 
In  regard  to  controlling  costs,  labor  is  a  major  issue.  The  key 
to  this  is  increased  productivity  with  labor  incentives.  The  most 
effective  role  of  the  private  sector  must  also  be  examined. 


ASPECTS  OF  COOPERATinN  IN 
TRANSIT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONSHIPS 


by 
Jay  A.  Smith,  Jr. 


There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  economic  health  of  the  transit 
industry.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  such  as 
reduced  productivity,  rising  labor  costs,  inefficient  labor  use, 
changing  demographic  factors,  and  the  changing  social  role  of  mass 
transit.  Due  to  the  labor-intensive  nature  of  transit,  some 
observers  stress  the  need  for  labor-management  cooperation  and  an 
"enlightened  approach"  to  collective  bargaining  as  one  recourse  to 
assist  in  overcoming  these  problems. 

A  shift  from  private  to  public  operation  of  the  transit  industry 
introduced  an  outside  force  into  the  bargaining  environment; 
individuals  representing  the  public  interest  often  become  involved 
in  the  negotiations.  It  is  necessary  that  all  parties  involved 
recognize  this  and  deal  with  it  effectively  in  order  to  improve 
productivity. 


STRATEGIC  PLANNING  FOR  TRANSIT  MARKETING 
by 
Richard  Michael s 


A  transit  marketing  program  must  be  developed  that  will  detect  and 
attend  to  changes  in  the  region  and  provide  the  system  with  tools 
to  meet  those  changes.  This  involves  two  processes:  (1)  market 
research  and  (2)  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
marketing  program.  Market  research  is  the  analysis  of  users  and 
uses  of  mass  transit  to  identify  for  whom  and  for  what  purposes 
services  may  be  best  adapted.  An  ongoing  market  research  program 
is  necessary  if  the  RTA  is  to  survive  and  grow  over  the  next  five 
to  ten  years. 

The  elderly,  since  they  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
region's  population,  and  women  (especially  home-to-work  trips) 
suggest  major  opportunities  for  public  transportation  in  the 
region.  How  best  to  serve  these  groups  could  be  determined  by  the 
market  research  process. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  good  marketing  is  designed  to  evoke 
feelings  from  the  appropriate  market  segment,  not  just  provide 
information.  Also,  good  marketing  is  not  cheap.  It  is  an 
investment,  however,  and  should  be  measured  by  the  return  on  the 
resources  so  invested.  It  should  pay  for  itself  through  increased 
ridership  and  the  development  of  successful  new  services. 
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FINANCIAL  PLANNING  WORKSHOP 


The  Financial  Planning  Workshop  addressed  the  financial  viability 
of  public  transit  in  the  region  and  the  necessity  to  maintain  this 
viability.  To  do  this,  the  overall  goals  of  the  system  regarding 
service  delivery  throughout  the  region  must  be  maintained;  labor 
negotiations  must  be  conducted  in  a  cooperative  atmosphere;  fare 
coordination  and  integration  must  be  maintained  and/or  further 
implemented;  cost  containment  and  creative  marketing  techniques 
must  be  explored;  and  all  financial  options  and  issues  over  the 
next  few  years  should  be  decided  conservatively. 


SYSTEM  PLANNING  WORKSHOP 


The  participants  of  the  System  Planning  Workshop  felt  that  in 
addition  to  its  role  as  an  oversight  agency,  RTA  should  have 
financial  and  major  capital  programming  responsibilities.  It 
should  be  designated  as  the  primary  transit  advocate  regarding 
system  planning  and  funding.  The  participants  also  felt  that  the 
uniform  and  integrated  fare  structure  of  the  present  system  should 
be  maintained.  They  recommended  that  fare  demonstrations  should 
not  be  included  in  determining  Service  Boards'  fare  recovery 
ratios;  after  a  fixed  period,  however,  they  must  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  ratio  or  discontinued. 


COORDINATION  AND  RATIONALIZATION  OF  SERVICE  WORKSHOP 


In  the  Coordination  and  Rational izatin  of  Service  Workshop  there 
was  a  consensus  that  the  RTA  Board  should  have  a  coordinating  role 
in  relation  to  the  Service  Boards.  This,  however,  should  reflect 
guidance  from  the  Service  Boards,  a  sort  of  "bottoms-up"  process. 
The  role  of  the  private  sector  in  transit  was  also  discussed.  It 
was  felt  that  the  private  sector  could  help  diminish  peak  hour 
demands  and  provide  some  special  user  services.  Regarding  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons,  the  third  topic  discussed,  the  concern 
was  that  the  federally-mandated  regional  plan  falls  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual  Service  Boards  and  that  an  Interboard 
Committee  should  be  set  up  to  oversee  development  of  the  plan. 
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CAPITAL  PROGRAM  PLANNING  WORKSHOP 


The  Capital  Program  Planning  Workshop  discussed  the  maintenance  of 
our  current  capital  assets,  replacement  when  and  where  necessary, 
and  the  possible  purchase  of  other  capital  assets  such  as  the 
Milwaukee  Road,  It  was  concluded  that  projects  should  be  evalu- 
ated on  eight  criteria:  1)  net  rate  of  return,  2)  ridership, 
3)  system  and  service  considerations,  4)  public  or  private  alter- 
natives, 5)  regional  equity,  6)  incidental  economic  benefits, 
7)  government  mandates  and  the  transit  dependent,  and  8)  willing- 
ness to  pay.  Borrowing  to  finance  capital  projects  is  an 
alternative  but  one  which  should  only  be  used  when  all  other 
options  are  closed. 


MARKETING  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  WORKSHOP 


Marketing  and  all  its  associated  activities  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  RTA's  program.  It  demands  adequate  funding  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  three  goals  defined  in  the  workshop: 

1)  increase  market  share; 

2)  maintain  existing     ridership  and  satisfy     existing   riders; 
and 

3)  increase  revenue. 

Marketing  activities  must  concentrate  upon  achieving  these  goals 
by  identifying  market  segments  having  potential  new  riders, 
determining  the  needs  of  current  and  future  riders,  and  effective- 
ly promoting  services  through  price  incentives  and  advertising. 
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SYNTHESIS 

by 

Robert  Paaswell 

A  Strategic  Plan  looks  at  two  components: 

1.  the  meeting  of  long-term  goals,  as  well  as  immediate 
needs  of  the  agency  (the  mix  makes  this  component 
compl  ex) ; 

2.  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  meet  those  needs 
through  organization  and  management. 

The  structure  of  the  RTA  is  changing  but  the  problems  and  issues 
facing  the  RTA  and  new  Service  Boards  are  not  changing. 

The  public  is  dedicated  to  transit  and  must  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  the  best  service  delivery. 

Critical  issues  that  arose  in  the  conference  are: 

RTA  and  Service  Board  Organization  and  Operation.  Am- 
biguity is  written  into  the  new  Board  structure.  The 
conference  concluded  that  there  should  be  a  "bottoms- 
up"  philosophy.  The  Service  Boards  are  closest  to  the 
riders  and  political  bases.  Agreement  existed,  however, 
that  the  RTA  Board  should  have  strong  oversight,  because 
the  Service  Boards  do  not  have  regional  vision.  I 
recommend  an  "Articles  of  Agreement"  to  delineate  re- 
sponsibil ity. 

Finance  and  Cost.  A  necessity  exists  for  innovations  in 
productivity  from  both  labor  and  management  all  through 
the  system.  There  should  he  cooperative,  non- 
adversarial  labor  management  negotiations  directed  at 
productivity  targets  and  measures.  New  innovations  in 
service  delivery  must  also  be  considered.  The  private 
sector  is  seen  to  have  a  number  of  roles  related  to 
this. 

Criteria.  The  new  Boards  must  set  criteria  for  capital 
investments,  fare  setting,  route  setting,  and  productiv- 
ity. 

Marketing.  RTA  is  urged  to  devote  a  significant  portion 
oT  its  budget  to  serious  marketing.  At  the  heart  of 
this  is  comprehensive,  in-depth  market  research. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

by 

John  Kramer 


The  interest  and  participation  in  the  Conference  shows  that  this 
region  enjoys  an  extraordinary  degree  of  support  for  quality 
public  transportation. 

The  Conference  exceeded  the  most  optimistic  expectations  any  one 
could  have  reasonably  brought  to  it.  We  got  important  direction 
to  help  in  the  development  of  a  Strategic  Plan. 

Regarding  specifics  of  the  workshops: 

Finance:  I  agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  develop  several 
alternative  scenarios  for  different  farebox  recovery  ratios  for 
the  Service  Boards.  Regarding  the  budget,  I  agree  it  would  be 
healthy  for  none  of  the  parties  involved  in  labor  negotiations  to 
offer  a  lot  of  pre-negotiation  demands.  A  need  exists  for  quality 
circles  and  greater  efforts  toward  participative  management. 
Short-range  and  long-range  involvement  of  labor  and  other  players 
in  making  the  system  work  is  important.  I  agree  with  the  need  for 
a  strong  RTA  role  in  faresetting.  A  Fare  Coordinating  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Executive  Directors  of  each  of  the  Service 
Boards  and  the  RTA,  must  work  to  achieve  coordination  in  that 
area.  The  points  made  that  there  was  restoration  in  the  financial 
situation  of  the  system,  that  there  is  not  an  imminent  crisis,  and 
that  faith  has  been  renewed  are  important.  RTA  is  determined  to 
maintain  some  reasonable  cash  balances  this  year  to  deal  with 
unforeseen  circumstances.  I  feel  this  is  an  important  principle 
to  maintain. 

Systems  Planning:  I  agree  that  uniformity  in  fares  is  important 
and  that  aTare  Coordination  Committee  would  be  a  useful  mechanism 
to  help  further  it,  as  well  as  a  good  Strategic  Plan.  Fare 
demonstrations  and  special  pricing  are  crucial.  This  is  an  area 
we  should  follow  up  on  and  there  may  be  some  opportunities  this 
summer.  Specific  fundin-g  outside  each  Service  Board's  farebox 
recovery  ratio  is  a  good  idea. 

Coordination:  I  agree  that  success  of  the  future  organizational 
structure  depends  on  how  well  the  Boards  relate  to  each  other.  I 
have  mixed  feelings  on  whether  something  as  formal  and  structured 
as  an  Interagency  Agreement  should  be  the  first  step  in  bringing 
about  that  good  working  relationship.  I  would  prefer  to  start 
with  more  informal  approaches.  One  thing  that  might  be  useful 
would  be  a  seminar  for  all  new  Boards  when  they  get  together  to 
work  on  Strategic  Plan  objectives  and  overall  goals  for  the  system 
before  "dividing  turf."  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  encourage  a 
greater  private  sector  role.  The  suggestion  about  employers 
helping  to  stimulate  business  is  a  good  one. 
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Capital  Program  Planning:  I  thought  the  eight  criteria  outlined 
were  very  helpful .  P  would  like  to  express  caution  on  the 
regional  equity  point.  We  can't  approach  capital  programming  from 
the  standpoint  of  giving  everyone  a  little.  You  spread  resources 
too  thinly  to  have  them  carefully  targeted.  Everyone  loses,  and 
in  the  long  run,  people  resent  it.  I  like  the  suggestion  for 
capital  planning  whereby  RTA  provides  a  general  conceptual  frame- 
work and  direction.  Service  Boards  propose  specific  projects,  and 
RTA  ultimately  acts  in  light  of  budget  responsibilities. 

Marketing:  I  thought  the  suggestions  were  superb.  It  needs  to  be 
a  major  priority  of  the  system. 

Synthesis:  I  agree  with  the  general  concern  that  there  dre  risks 
inherent  with  the  decentralized  structure,  but  there  are  also  some 
opportunities.  The  synthesis  on  financing  and  cost  was  good. 

The  Conference,  I  think,  has  been  enormously  successful.  I  also 

think  follow-up  sessions  on  wery     specific  subjects,  leading 

perhaps  to  an  annual  conference  a  year  from  now  to  see  where  we 
are,  is  a  very  good  idea. 
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II. 

REPORTS  OF 
PAPERS  PRESENTED 


STRATEGIC  PLANNING 
OVERVIEW 

by 

Joseph  Schofer 

Research  Di  rector 

Transportation  Center 

Northwestern  University 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  RTA  was  conceived  in  crisis  with  its  initial  focus  one  of 
survival.  This  survival  took  two  forms: 

1)  Public  transit  for  the  region  and  thus,  in  important 
ways,  economic  survival  of  the  region  itself;  and 

?)  RTA  itself  as  an  entity.  It  had  to  turn  around  a 
transit  system  whose  physical,  financial,  and  spiritual 
condition  had  been  brought  to  unacceptably  low  levels  by 
factors  such  as  demographics  and  the  economy,  compe- 
tition, poor  management,  and  the  political  process. 

The  RTA  is  an  agency  which,  through  all  this,  has  achieved  some 
impressive  (and  too  easily  forgotten)  successes: 

It  has  stabilized  core  services  and  preserved  essential 
services  and  facilities. 

It  has  reinvested  in  essential  capital  facilities  and,  as 
a  result,  we  are  not  facing  the  capital  reinvestment 
burden  that  New  York  City  had  to  face. 

-   To  a  significant  degree,  it  has  integrated  service, 
pricing,  and  marketing. 

Furthermore,  systems  continue  to  operate  reliably  because  of  the 

RTA,  some  services  have  expanded  because  of  the  RTA,  and  a 

reasonably  stable  and  equitable  funding  base  exists  because  of  the 
RTA. 

We  can  be  particularly  proud  of  these  accomplishments  and  we 
should  neither  forget  nor  minimize  them. 

That  an  organization  consumed  in  the  past  by  crises  and  crisis 
management  can  focus  on  strategic  planning  is  a  credit  to  its 
leadership  and  staff.  That  is  not  to  say  that  significant 
remnants  of  the  past  do  not  occasionally  show  themselves. 
However,  I  am  not  here  to  bury  or  praise  the  RTA  but  to  help  it 
remain  praiseworthy. 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  same  perspective.  Key  issues  and  choices 
are  before  us;  we  can  deal  with  them  objectively,  politically,  or 
not  at  all.  Ignoring  them  will  not  make  them  go  away.  Self- 
serving  solutions  will  bring  us  back  to  the  legislature  in  a  few 
years  with  the  same  problems  of  reorganization,  a  recycling  of  old 
issues  and  parochial  ideas. 
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We  need  to  be  tough  in  looking  at  the  future  of  transit  --  not 
just  the  next  year,  but  the  next  ten  years,  because  that  is 
transit's  future,  largely  RTA's  future,  and  it  will  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  define  the  region's  future,  our  future.  We  have  a 
shared  interest  in  the  success  of  the  RTA,  and  in  its  effective- 
ness at  preparing   for  the  future. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

Strategic  planning  is  a  way  to  prepare  for  that  future.  It  was 
developed  in  the  1960's  by  private  corporations  facing  critical 
changes  and  constraints.  Its  purpose  is  to  position  an  organi- 
zation for  the  future,  to  assess  capability  to  meet  future  demands 
and  opportunities,  maintain  effectiveness,  meet  future  threats, 
respond  to  change,  and  cause  desirable  change  in  itself  and  its 
environment. 

A  strategy  is  the  conceptualization  of  long  term  objectives, 
constraints  and  policies,  and  their  connections  to  real,  near 
term,  actions.  Long  term  means  things  can  be  different,  will  be 
different. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING  STEPS 

-  SET  GOALS/OBJECTIVES  BASED  on  REQUIREMENTS,  OPPORTUNITIES, 
CONSTRAINTS,  AND  HORIZON  SCANNING,  for  products/services  and 
for  organizational  development; 

-  DEVELOP  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  having  action  options, 
testing/evaluation  (objectivity  should  come  first),  and 
choice; 

-  DEFINE  A  DECISION-MAKING  FRAMEWORK  (logical  choice  criteria 
that  will  bring  us  to  strategic  objectives)  consisting  of  an 
implementation  plan  (not  just  a  paper  product),  connection  to 
budgets  (reality),  link  to  personnel  growth,  and  management 
information  system/reporting;  and 

-  IMPLEMENT  AND  MONITOR. 

Strategic  planning  is  long-term  oriented  (5  -10  years),  change- 
oriented  (new  markets,  styles),  envi  ronment-o.riented  ,  dynamic  and 
continuing  (built  into  process  of  management),  not  the  raison 
d'etre,  but  the  ongoing  search  for  raison  d'etre,  implementation- 
oriented,  and  decision-oriented. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   SUCCESSFUL  STRATEfilC    PLANNING 

-  management/policy  makers  must  "own"  strategic  planning  and  be 
a  part  of  its  development  --  it  must  not  be  a  staff  function 
alone; 

-  plans  are  only  useful  if  made  by  and  adopted  by  managers  and 
policymakers; 

-  planning  is  not  equal  to  forecasting  --  but  selection  of  what 
to  do  given  forecasts; 

-  the  cycle  should  be:      ISSUES-OPTIONS-EVALUATION/TEST-CHOICE; 

-  planning  is  not  process  reporting,  description  of  activities 
underway,  self  praise. 

There  is  a  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  these  specifications  are  met 
in  the  RTA  draft  plan  --  and  not  to  be  too  harsh  --  as  this,  we 
hope,   is  just  a  beginning. 

PUBLIC   SECTOR  STRATEGIC    PLANNING 

This  is  equally  necessary  as  strategic  planning  in  the  private 
sector,   but  more  complex.     Some   reasons   for  this   are: 

-  involvement  exists  of  persons  external    to  the  agency; 

-  focus  of  decision  making  --  accountability  --  is   less  clear; 

-  non-market  connections  are  important  such  as  legislation  and 
funding;   and 

-  difficulty  exists   looking   beyond   the  next   election. 

STRATEGIC    PLANNING    IN   TRANSPORTATION   AGENCIES 

Strategic  planning  is  used  more  commonly  now  in  transportation 
agencies.  Some  examples  are:  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Southeastern  Pennsylvania's  Transportation  Authority, 
Queen  City  METRO,  Toronto  Transit  Commission,  and  Port  Authority 
of  New  York.  The  major  foci  are:  search  for  real  options 
(focusing),  development  of  a  decision-making  framework,  agency 
structure,   and  personnel    development. 

We  must  review  the  RTA  progress  in  these  terms  --  not  because 
others  have  done  this,  but  because  these  are  essential  elements 
for  adopting  a  success-oriented,  future-oriented  operating  strate- 
gy. 


SOME  ISSUES  FACING  RTA 


External 


Some  external  issues  are: 

-  demographics  =  population,  spatial  patterns,  social  struc- 
ture, income, 

-  economy  and  economic  development, 

-  finances  --  sources,  ability/willingness  to  pay, 

-  inflation, 

-  energy  —  availability  and  price, 

-  inter  and  intra-regional  competition,  and 

-  federal  role  --  funding,  regulation  (E  &  H). 
Internal 


Some  internal  issues  are: 

-  service  vs.  power  (and  link  to  survival), 

-  inter  board  relationships,  power  sharing, 

-  staff  structure,  skills,  development, 

-  ownership  vs.  contracting  vs.  market  incentives, 

-  recovery  ratios  by  subsystems, 

-  cost  control  and  subsidy  allocation, 

-  active/passive  RTA  role  in  operations  management, 

-  open  vs.  secretive  style  (risks  +  benefits),  and 

-  policy  vs.  operations  management  (who  controls). 
Process  &  Substance 

Some  issues  related  to  process  and  substance  are: 

-  existence  of  scale  economies, 

-  most  efficient  service  models  for  each  market, 

-  true  costs,  cost  control. 
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-  what  share  of  resources  various  markets  warrant, 

-  criteria  —  for  capital  investments,  reinvestments,  service 
and  subsidy  al location, 

-  factors  affecting  market  size  and  market  share,  and 

-  methodology  --  prediction,  cost  estimation,  evaluation. 

Many  of  these  are  identified  in  the  Strategic  Plan.  Few  are  yet 
analyzed  seriously.  Almost  none  are  yet  resolved.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  --  if  answers  were  all  in  hand,  there  would  be  no 
purpose  for  this  gathering. 

COMMENTS  ON  RTA  DRAFT  PLAN* 

Goals 

Numerous   goals     are   identified,     explicitly     and     implicitly. 
These  are: 

-  maintain  financial  stability, 

-  support  economic  development, 

-  support  Chicago  CBD, 

-  support  non-CBD  development, 

-  define  rational  service  criteria, 

-  clarify  role  of  private  sector, 

-  service  needs  of  special  users, 

-  adequate  service  to  existing  markets  (reverse  commute), 

-  cost  effective  service  (means  what?), 

-  price  to  fill  empty  seats  (or  otherwise  increase  revenues 
at  low  incremental  costs), 

-  regional  service  and  pricing  coordination, 

-  continue  service/protect  public  investment/reduce  costs. 


*  Editor's  note:  The  document  that  was  presented  was  a  compen- 
dium of  issues  confronting  RTA.  A  draft  plan  will  be  presented 
for  public  review  in  the  summer  of  1984. 
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-  gradual /more  frequent  fare  increases, 

-  no  future  borrowing,  and 

-  influence  decisions  of  locators. 

No  structure  is  yet  provided,  however,  and  there  is  no  consider- 
ation of  conflicts  and  complements.  There  is  also  no  serious 
consideration  of  options,  and  no  evaluation.  No  connection  is 
made  to  future  scenarios.  It  is  important  to  develop  an  explicit 
goal  structure  --a  shared  concept  to  be  used  in  management  and 
policy-making. 

PLAN  CONTENT:      Approach   to  Strategic   Planning 

The  plan  is  not  very  strategic  and  does  not  scan  future  possibili- 
ties for  external  variables.  It  focuses  on  near-term  responses  to 
recent  legislative  change  and  fails  to  identify  serious  strategic 
options.  No  evaluation  exists  of  significant  new  approaches  such 
as  decentralization,  scale  reduction,  privatization  and  incentive 
contracting,  radical  pricing  (passes,  time  of  day,  distance),  and 
hard-nosed  service  criteria.  Real  options  need  to  be  identified 
and  seriously  explored. 

PLAN  CONTENT:     Management 

It  is  still  not  clear  what  balance  there  will  be  between  political 
analysis  and  good  technical  analysis.  This  has  been  a  perennial 
RTA  problem  --it's  a  general  problem  of  public  agencies.  Staff 
has  special  responsibility  to  provide  careful,  objective  analysis 
in  support  of  decisions.  There  are  plenty  of  sources  of  political 
analysis  and  sensitivity  --but  only  staff  can  provide  objective 
analysis. 

A  need  exists  to  evolve  sharp  criteria  for  new  capital  invest- 
ments, capital  reinvestments,  and  service  and  operations.  There 
is  also  a  need  for  routine,  explicit,  defensible  criteria,  and 
processes  for  applying  them.  Procedures  are  traditionally  weak- 
-but  good  economic  analysis  is  feasible--"return  on  investment" 
results  will  not  make  decisions  but  can  guide  good  decisions.  An 
explicit,  objective  analysis  framework  derived  from  goals  is 
needed  and  an  MIS  to  support  consistent  and  efficient  analysis. 

PLAN  CONTENT:      Capital    Investments 

This  deals  only  emotionally  with  the  connection  between  transit 
investment  and  economic  development.  New  investments  need  hard 
hitting  economic  evaluation,  eschewing  "expansion  just  to  expand" 
and  focusing  on  life  cycle  costs,  including  operating  deficit 
implications.  Thus  far,  capital  expansions  are  a  wish  list,  the 
affordabil  ity  of  which  is  unclear.  It  must  be  determined  what  the 
real,  objective  payoff  and   costs  will    be. 
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There  is  too  strong  an  orientation  toward  growth  in  scale  --  which 
is  not  obviously  justified  on  objective  terms.  The  capital 
reinvestment  criteria  are  weak.  They  facilitate  decision-making 
at  the  operating  level,  where  costs,  benefits,  opportunity  costs 
and  system  implications  are  invisible. 


PLAN  CONTENT: Service  Criteria 

The  Plan  must  also  deal  with  establishing  a  firmer  basis  for 
allocating  services,  service  investments,  and  cost  responsibili- 
ties. It  is  time  to  depart  from  ad  hoc  decision-making  --  to 
explore  alternative,  explicit  criteria  and  adopt  some  of  them. 


PLAN  CONTENT:  Pricing 

Here  may  be  attractive  opportunities  for  innovation  related  to 
time  of  day,  distance,  quality  of  service,  passes,  and  fare 
integration. 

Pricing  generates  revenue,  allocates  and  signals  costs,  and 
determines  markets.  It  needs  thorough  analysis.  Much  is  known 
about  traveler  response  --use  this  information!  Should  we  really 
price  to  fill  seats?  Should  we  really  evaluate  in  terms  of 
cost/passenger  mile?  Or  are  we  not  also  concerned  about  total 
costs,  and  cost/revenue  relationships?  We  need  integrated  evalu- 
ation criteria  which  respond  to  goals. 


PLAN  CONTENT :  Experimentation  (not  at  strategic  level ) 

Elements  on  promotions  are  short-sighted  and  disconnected  from 
goals.  Why  promote?  Demonstrate?  What  is  the  cost?  What  will 
be  gained  from  a  1  in  10  household  survey?  What  fundamental  data 
are  needed  for  service  planning  and  management?  We  need  a  budget 
for  marketing  and  promotion;  but  this  must  be  strategically  based, 
not  disjointed  from  the  rest  of  the  operation. 


PLAN  CONTENT:  Change  Options 

Several  options  warrant  careful  strategic  analysis  to  position  RTA 
for  the  future: 

-  Affect  markets  through  service  delivery.  This  focus  should 
be  on  doing  the  job  of  moving  people  economically  --  not 
growth  for  growth's  sake; 

-  Private  sector  role  in  providing  transportation.  This  is 
not  a  throw-away  issue.  The  RTA  needs  a  progressive  and 
productive  position  on  this  regarding  how  to  engage  the 
private  sector  (by  markets),  regulatory  role,  subsidy  role, 
and  contracting;  and 
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-  Peak  shaving-work  time  rescheduling.  There  may  be  real  potential 
here.  No  other  agency  has  the  possibility  of  taking  a  leadership 
position.      This   requires   leadership. 

CLOSURE:   LEADERSHIP 

Priorities  are: 

-  distributing  service  around  the  region  vs.  cost-effective  use  of 
tax  dollars; 

-  ridership  stability/growth  vs.  sound  financial   basis  of  oper- 
ations; 

-  capital  expansion  vs.  rational   investment/disinvestment  scheme; 
and 

-  more  of  the  same  vs.  response  to  real  future  needs. 

The  new  Board  has  impressive  qualifications.  Leadership  potential  is 
there.  The  talent  is  in  place.  The  Strategic  Plan  can  set  the  framework 
for  such  choices.  Our  task  is  to  assess,  critique,  suggest,  and 
support  --  to  keep  this  process  moving  in  positive  directions. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 

by 

Edwin  Thomas 

Director 

Chicago  Area  Geographic   Information  Study 

University  of   Illinois  at  Chicago 
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Most  persons  in  the  Chicago  area  do  not  take  public  transportation 
to  get  to  work.  Ridership,  furthermore,  is  down  since  1970. 
Census  figures  from  1970  showed  that  23  percent  of  persons  in  the 
Chicago  SMSA  used  public  transportation  to  get  to  work.  1980 
census  figures  showed  this  percentage  lowered  to  18  —  a  loss  of 
five  percent  (7fi,000  riders).  For  Chicago,  36  percent  used  public 
transportation  to  get  to  work  in  1970  as  compared  with  32  percent 
in  1980  --  a  loss  of  4  percent  (95,000  riders).  Most  of  the 
ridership  loss  was  in  Chicago;  in  outlying  counties  the  percentage 
was   down   but  total    numbers   were  up. 

Much  of  the  loss  was  a  result  of  businesses  in  Chicago  closing  or 
moving  to  the  suburbs.  Since  the  current  transportation  system 
centralizes  on  Chicago's  Central  Business  District,  the  RTA  lost 
riders.  Given  the  shift  in  employment  to  the  suburbs,  city- 
to-suburb  and  suburb-to-suburb  commutes  have  to  be  taken  into 
account   rather  than  suburb-to-city  as  before. 

While  jobs     have  moved  to     the  suburbs,     the  number  of     blacks  and 

hispanics   living   in  Chicago     who  do     not  have  cars  has   increased. 

This  leaves   them  with  no     means  of     getting  to  the  suburban  jobs. 

Even   if     public     transportation  gets     the  poor     to  suburban  jobs, 

however,  one     of  the  first  things  they     will    do     is  buy  a     car  and 

stop  using  public  transportation  to  get  to  work.  Therefore,  a 
measure  of  the  system's  success  may  be  putting  itself  slowly  out 
of  business. 
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FINANCE 

by 

Gary  L.  Brosch 

Director 

Joint  Center  for  Urban  Mobility  Research 

Rice  Center 

Houston,  Texas 
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Background 

The  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Mobility  Research  at  Rice  Center  has 
been  established  by  funding  from  UMTA,  FHWA,  the  Texas  Department 
of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation  and  local  public  and  private 
interests. 

It  is  a  national  focal  point  for  innovations  in 

-  transportation  planning 

-  transportation  provision 

-  transportation  finance 

with  particular  emphasis  on  lessons  from  private/public  partner- 
ships. 

Lessons  for  today's  workshops 

What's  going  on  around  the  country  and  what  lessons  have  we 
learned? 

A.  First,  here  in  Chicago,  John  Kramer  and  the  Interim  Board  are 
to  be  commended  for  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  making  major 
improvements  in  the  financial  stability  of  transit  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  problem  has  been  solved.  But,  as  all 
of  you  here  today  know,  you  have  only  just  begun  a  new 
chapter. 

B.  Nationwide,  traditional  sources  of  funding  are  insufficient. 
Continuation  of  federal  operating  assistance  is  under  debate. 
State  and  local  budgets  are   strained. 

We  must  look  to  new  sources  of  funding  and  innovations  in  the 
provision  of  service. 

C.  Virtually  all  topics  discussed  today  by  my  colleagues  are 
inputs  to  the  financial  planning  process. 

Focus 

I  will  focus  today  on  revenues.  You  must  look  to  new  and  improved 
sources  of  funding. 

A.  Farebox  maximization  will  be  discussed  in  the  system  planning 
workshop. 
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B.  State  funding  is  becoming  more  common  with  over  twenty  states 
now  providing  funds  for  transit. 

C.  Federal  funding  for  operating  assistance  is  on  the  decline. 
The  speed  and  magnitude  of  the  reduction  will  be  debated 
extensively,  but  the  decline  wi 1 1  continue. 

Innovations  are  occurring  throughout  the  country. 

A.  Advertising  revenues  are  being  used  to  cover  advertising 
costs  to  market  transit  services  and  expand  ridership. 

B.  The  farebox  is  being  enhanced  by  employer  and  business 
assistance: 

-  marketing  programs 

-  transit  pass  subsidies 

-  example,  merchant  subsidy  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

C.  Joint  development  opportunities  are  being  utilized  for  rail 
extension,  station  development  and  redevelopment,  and  for  bus 
service: 

-  Miami;  a  benefit  assessment  district  was  created  to 
provide  $27  million  of  the  cost  of  a  Downtown  People 
Mover. 

-  Denver;  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  bus  mall  is  being  paid 
by  a  benefit  assessment  district. 

-  Los  Angeles;  the  State  has  just  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  benefit  assessment  districts  around  each  station 
of  their  proposed  new  rail  line. 

;  -  Boston;  the  Copley  Place  development  is  paying  $1.2 
million  per  year  for  an  air  rights  lease  and  has  added 
$550  million  to  the  tax  roll. 

-  Santa  Cruz;  one-third  of  the  operating  costs  of  a  bus 
transfer  facility  are  being  paid  through  leasing  of  retail 
space  serving  the  riders. 

-  Detroit;  Phoenix;  Tacoma,  Washington;  are  all  using  do- 
nated land  for  bus  transfer  facilities. 

D.  Financial  management  techniques  of  the  private  sector  are 
assisting  transit: 

-  Grant  Anticipation  Notes,  Revenue  Anticipation  Notes. 
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-  Leasing. 

-  Equipment  trust  certificates. 

Note:  Borrowing,   in  itself,  is  mDt_  bad.   Firms  of  excel- 
lence borrow  when  needed.   It  should  be  used  as  a 
financial  tool,  not  a  crutch. 
Costs 

Other  speakers  today  will  discuss  controlling  costs.   I  would  like 
to  mention  just  three  points  for  your  consideration: 

A.  Labor  is,  of  course,  a  major  issue.  I  believe  the  key  is  not 
wage  levels  alone.  Importantly,  you  should  look  to  increase 
productivity  with  labor  incentives  such  as  are  being  used  in 
Houston.  Productivity  is  the  key  to  controlling  costs. 

B.  System  planning  is  extremely  important  in  cost  control. 

C.  You  must  examine  the  most  effective  role  for  the  private 
sector. 

Conclusion 

A  Major  changes  are  occurring  throughout  the  nation  in  the  way 
we  £l^,  provide  and  finance  transportation. 

B.  Roles  are  shifting  from  Federal  to  State  and  local  and  to  the 
private  sector. 

C.  We  may  never  return  to  complete  private  provision  of  transit, 
but  the  Joint  Center  has  found  that  the  private  sector  has 
much  to  offer  in  new  private/public  partnerships  ...  in 
planning,  financing  and  providing  transportation  services. 

D.  Your  challenge  is  tremendous,  and  so  has  been  your  recent 
progress. 

E.  I  am  confident  that  a  group  as  dedicated  and  diverse  as 
yourselves  can  meet  this  challenge,  and  we  at  Rice  Center  are 
eager  to  assist. 
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ASPECTS  OF  COOPERATION  IN 
TRANSIT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONSHIPS 


by 


Jay  A.  Smith,  Jr. 
Dean 
College  of  Business  Administration 
North  Texas  State  University 
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An  Industry  Overview 

The  mass  transit  industry  can  be  defined  as  all  systems  engaged  in 
local  and  suburban  mass  transportation,  except  for  limousines. 
The  industry  operates  basically  in  two  modes:  buses  and  rail 
(light  and  rapid)  transit.  The  public  system  is  the  most 
conspicuous  in  transit  and  dominates  the  industry.  While  it  is  a 
considered  opinion  of  some  experts,  only  in  a  very  limited  sense 
do  transit  systems  engage  in  what  might  be  called  a  monopoly  state 
of  nature.  They  must  compete  with  other  means  of  transportation, 
especially  the  private  automobile.  Transit  ridership  has  fallen 
from  a  World  War  II  peak  of  20  billion  to  6  billion  passenger 
miles  and  there  appears  to  be  a  continuing  downward  trend  of 
ridership  throughout  the  United  States. 

Initially,  the  transit  industry  was  dominated  by  private  owner- 
ship. Now  most  of  the  ridership  moves  on  systems  that  are 
publicly  owned.  The  long  term  decline  in  ridership  has  led  to 
this  change  in  ownership  as  private  systems  sought  public  takeover 
to  avoid  bankruptcy.  In  addition,  public  perception  of  transit  as 
an  essential  service  has  also  spurred  public  takeovers. 

A  shift  from  private  to  public  operation  has  created  two  signifi- 
cant outcomes.  First,  the  transitions  required  federal,  state 
and/or  local  financial  assistance  for  capital  acquisition  and 
operating  assistance.  Large  government  subsidies  have  brought 
increased  public  attention  and  expectations.  Secondly,  transit 
workers  became  public  employees.  As  a  result,  the  labor  relations 
environment  underwent  a  fundamental  change.  Bargaining  was  no 
longer  insulated  from  the  political  environment,  nor  were  the 
outcomes  of  bargaining  to  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  labor  and 
management.  Federal,  state  and  local  legislation  also  began  to 
play  an  important  role  in  transit  labor  relations. 

Mass  transit  is  almost  completely  unionized.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  systems  have  union-negotiated  contracts,  and  the  proportion 
of  union  members  is  equally  high.  While  we  are  seeing  some 
decline  in  union  membership,  a  high  proportion  of  riders  in  this 
country  are  still  being  carried  by  organized  properties.  Of  the 
approximately  1,055  systems  providing  urban  bus,  trolley  or  rapid 
transit  service,  all  of  the  large  systems  and  many  of  the  small 
ones  have  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Based  upon  several 
surveys,  we  can  find  that  of  the  systems  operating  50  or  more 
buses,  all  but  only  a  very  few  recognize  and  bargain  with  the 
unions  representing  their  operators  and  bus  maintenance  employees. 
In  addition,  many  transit  agencies  bargain  with  unions  represent- 
ing office  workers,  security  personnel,  and  other  employees  not 
directly  involved  in  maintaining  or  operating  transit  equipment. 
Many  bargaining  relationships  in  this  industry  date  back  many 
decades.  John  Neff,  Manager  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association,  estimates  that  there  are  very 
few  public  properties  of  any  size  that  have  not  been  unionized  for 
at  least  50  years. 
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Mass  transit  is  also  characterized  by  a  changing  work  force.  In 
the  past,  the  work  force  consisted  primarily  of  white  males  from 
the  tradition  of  job-centered  unionism.  Newer  workers  are  largely 
black,  and  generally  younger  than  the  employees  they  are  replac- 
ing. In  certain  areas,  a  number  of  highly  educated  young  whites 
are  also  entering  the  industry.  New  members,  whether  white  or 
black,  often  have  not  been  or  are  not  willing  to  use  traditional 
grievance  in  collective  bargaining  procedures.  Changing  work 
force  characteristics  and  attitudes  thus  play  an  important  part  in 
the  labor  relations  environment. 

Financial  Trends 


The  prevailing  financial  trend  in  mass  transit  can  be  summarized 
as  the  gap  between  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses 
increasing  rather  rapidly,  causing  larger  and  larger  deficits.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  transit  deficits  for  1985  will  be  in 
excess  of  $6  billion  nationwide.  Of  the  factors  leading  to  this 
financial  crisis,  observers  estimate  that  more  than  50  percent  is 
due  to  increases  in  accelerating  wages  and  fringe  benefit  pack- 
ages. The  second  largest  component,  almost  20  percent,  is  tied  to 
increases  in  the  number  of  employees  used  by  the  average  transit 
system.  Thus  the  increase  in  labor  cost  has  been  estimated  at 
approximately  70  percent  of  real  dollar  cost  increases.  Adding  to 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  the  average 
transit  fare  in  real  dollars  fell  by  almost  5  percent.  Government 
subsidies  have  been  making  up  these  deficits.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  greater  than  $4.75  billion  in  federal,  state  and 
local  government  assistance  will  be  paid  during  1984  compared  to 
1966,  when  transit  fares  covered  91  percent  of  operating  expenses 
that  are  now  funded  by  these  subsidies. 

Observers  have  noted  that  there  are  several  contributing  factors 
to  this  decline  in  the  economic  health  of  the  transit  industry: 
declining  productivity,  increased  labor  cost  and  inefficient  use 
of  labor,  changing  demographic  factors,  and  the  changing  function 
of  public  transit.  Our  purpose  this  morning  will  not  be  to 
discuss  any  of  these  particular  factors  in  great  length.  Both 
time  and  direction  of  the  remarks  preclude  any  close  examination 
of  any  one  of  these  particular  factors.  However,  there  is  strong 
debate  raging  over  productivity  issues  and  how  to  improve  produc- 
tivity in  the  transit  industry.  Improvement  in  productivity 
generally  is  recognized  as  providing  additional  services  without 
using  extra  labor  or  capital  inputs  or  cutting  costs  of  existing 
service  .  The  problem  in  applying  these  concepts  to  transit  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  appropriate  measure(s)  of 
output,  i.e.,  passenger  trips,  passenger  miles  per  vehicle  hours 
of  revenue  service,  or  vehicle  miles  traveled.  Productivity 
determination  is  further  complicated  by  the  mix  of  public  and 
private  transit  companies  and  the  lack  of  federal  reporting 
requirements  that  are  useable  for  determination  of  productivity 
improvements.  Labor  argues  that  most  productivity  measures  do  not 
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account  for  the  social  accomplishments  made  by  mass  transit,  such 
as  providing  quality  service  for  the  elderly,  disadvantaged,  and 
handicapped.  Management  officials  generally  contend  that,  while 
there  are  a  number  of  productivity  definitions,  all  of  them  show 
that  labor  productivity  has  been  declining  over  time. 

Several  transit  experts  seem  to  agree  that  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  is  critical  if  productivity  is  to  improve. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  are  being  scrutinized  include  changes  in 
working  conditions,  work  rules,  and  compensation  that  are  subject 
to  collective  bargaining.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  solution 
is  to  tie  wage  increases  to  productivity  increases,  once  a  system 
for  measuring  productivity  has  been  clearly  established  and  agreed 
to  by  all  parties.  Our  research  in  transit  labor  relations 
provides  a  picture  in  which  all  parties  "talk"  about  productivity, 
but  little  or  no  real  effort  has  been  made  to  tie  wages  to 
productivity  through  either  negotiated  labor  agreements  or  "side 
agreements,"  i.e.,  policy  statements. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  inefficient  labor  use  is  one  of 
the  critical  factors  contributing  to  the  current  financial  crisis 
facing  transit  systems  throughout  the  United  States.  You  must 
understand  that  this  factor  also  falls  under  the  collective 
bargaining  arrangements  because  it  is  related  to  work  rules  that 
are  negotiated  for  transit  systems.  The  principal  obstacle  to 
improved  labor  use  is  in  the  nature  of  transit  demand;  two-thirds 
of  the  daily  trips  are  made  during  rush  hours.  Since  transit 
systems  must  employ  enough  labor  to  operate  and  maintain  vehicles 
to  handle  these  peak  loads,  they  are  forced  to  operate  at  less 
than  the  greatest  levels  of  efficiency.  Several  suggestions  have 
been  made  as  a  remedy  for  improving  the  peaking  problems.  One 
alternative  is  the  use  of  part-time  labor  during  peak  periods. 
This  suggestion  is  opposed  by  labor  because  part-timers  take  jobs 
away  from  full-time  employees.  However,  despite  this  opposition, 
since  1977,  at  least  20  of  the  nations  largest  30  urban  areas  have 
won  the  right  to  hire  some  part-time  drivers.  In  an  early  survey 
(1978)  an  85  percent  response  rate  from  230  transit  systems 
indicated  that  more  than  50  percent  of  those  responding  used  some 
form  of  part-time  labor.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  drive  for 
part-time  employees  will  continue  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  insuing  years. 

Another  suggestion  is  the  use  of  split-shifts.  Employees  would 
work  a  four-hour  morning  and  a  four-hour  evening  shift,  with  time 
off  without  pay  during  the  day.  Again  split-shift  may  not  be 
popular  with  employees,  since  a  long  work  day  is  required  and  the 
time  off  at  mid-day  may  be  undesirable.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
recognize  that  many  labor  agreements  restrict  the  use  of  the 
split-shifts,  therefore  restricting  managements'  ability  to 
achieve  flexibility  within  the  use  of  the  labor  force. 
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The  Role  of  Collective  Bargaining 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  key  feature  of  industrial  relations 
systems  in  our  country,  where  it  is  provided  for  and  encouraged  by 
law.  In  collective  bargaining  relationships,  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  negotiate  the  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  for  designated  groups  of  employees.  Conventional 
approaches  to  negotiations  are  regarded  as  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing, with  each  side  contending  for  a  greater  share  of  the  economic 
pie.  We  have  in  the  past  concentrated  on  the  role  of  the  various 
negotiators  as  well  as  the  resolution  of  the  conflicts  of 
interest. 

It  becomes  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  that  those  of  you 
charged  with  the  public  trust  examine  other  models  that  may 
reverse  the  traditional  bargaining  role  of  transit  in  the  United 
States.  First,  the  adversary  role  or  approach  to  negotiations 
presents  some  unique  problems  that  are  not  answered  in  the  public 
sector.  Secondly,  the  environmental  setting  of  active  bargaining 
influences  the  appropriateness  of  the  negotiating  model  and 
potential  outcomes.  The  environmental  setting  influences  the  two 
principle  approaches  to  collective  bargaining  -  adversary  and 
cooperative.  The  adversary  relationship,  geared  toward  conflict, 
prescribes  the  acquisition,  preservation,  and  protection  of  wage 
and  non-wage  objectives  through  negotiations.  The  stance  in 
negotiations  is  effectuated  through  offensive  tactics  calculated 
to  force  the  adversary  to  grant  concessions  and  defensive  tactics 
to  prevent  the  adversary  from  gaining  concessions.  In  contrast, 
the  cooperative  model  focuses  on  measures  designed  to  increase 
employee  morale  and  productivity.  This  approach  invites  the 
parties  to  go  beyond  the  usual  provisions  of  the  negotiated 
settlement  to  establish  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  to 
solve  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Instead  of  conducting  negoti- 
ations in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  confrontation,  the  parties 
recognize  and  accept  each  as  partners  in  a  cooperative  venture. 
Rather  than  view  negotiations  as  a  contest  in  which  the  "smart 
player"  wins,  the  parties  pool  their  creative  resources  to  devise 
new  arrangements  for  work  in  which  both  parties  share  in  financial 
rewards. 

The  adversary  and  cooperative  approaches  can  produce  similar 
results  in  negotiations.  For  example,  either  form  may  end  in 
financial  gains  for  employees;  but  often  the  results  are  contrary 
in  that  the  adversary  approach  is  more  apt  to  end  in  strikes  and 
bitter  feelings  amongst  the  participants.  Through  application  of 
pressure,  unions  may  achieve  generous  wage  increments;  however 
they  may  jeopardize  future  growth  and  ability  of  the  transit 
system  to  survive  in  any  real  viable  form,  particularly  in  the 
public  sector  where  the  situation  is  bordering  on  financial  ruin. 
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stagnation  of  employment  in  the  heavily  unionized  public  sector, 
such  as  transit,  after  years  of  growth,  has  also  caused  union 
influence  to  diminish.  Reliance  on  the  adversary  approach  in  the 
face  of  this  tilting  of  the  power  scale  in  management's  favor  does 
little  to  provide  transit  with  the  vitality  needed  to  survive  and 
gain  momentum.  Heavy  doses  of  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management  appear  to  be  warranted. 

The  slow  down  in  rate  of  productivity  growth  amongst  transit 
workers  points  to  a  need  for  greater  expenditures  to  modernize 
operations,  train  employees,  and  take  advantage  of  technical 
innovations.  Cooperation  by  labor  and  management  toward  achieving 
this  balance  could  help  restore  the  public's  confidence  in  transit 
systans,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  actual  service  on  the  street. 
Training  programs  to  increase  employee  output  should  be  encouraged 
and  made  more  effective  through  cooperation  rather  than  opposition 
in  the  adversarial  mode.  Worker  attitudes,  especially  among  the 
young  have  changed,  which  suggest  increased  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  work  life.  Work  must  be  more  meaningful 
to  allow  people  to  discover  and  develop  their  potential  as  human 
beings.  Labor-management  cooperation  promotes  opportunities  for 
individual  growth  and  development  and  thus  accommodates  revised 
worker  attitudes.  Philosophies  of  union  and  management  prac- 
titioners have  a  significant  influence  on  collective  bargaining. 
Union  leaders  have  long  had  a  "business  unionism"  philosophy  in 
which  bargaining  focused  primarily  on  bread  and  butter  issues  of 
increasing  wages,  shortening  hours,  and  improving  working  con- 
ditions. Management  practitioners  have  gone  along  with  this 
philosophy,  provided  it  did  not  cut  too  deeply  into  the  attainment 
of  service  goals  or  increased  deficits.  It  does  not  appear 
necessary  for  the  philosophy  of  labor  and  management  in  the 
transit  industry  to  change  radically,  except  that  economic  accom- 
modation in  the  future  should  be  expected  to  come  from  working 
together  rather  than  outright  confrontation. 

Historical  relationships  of  the  parties  in  bargaining  influence 
their  stance  in  contemporary  negotiations.  If  conflict  and 
strikes  have  typified  their  past  dealings,  agreement  on  contract 
terms  or  cooperative  ventures  may  be  more  difficult  to  reach. 
Parties  whose  backgrounds  are  not  so  characterized  can  more 
readily  move  toward  cooperation  and  improvement  of  productivity 
without  the  traditional  or  adversarial  approach. 

Approaches  to  Bargaining 

Tactics  relied  on  by  parties  in  an  adversary  relationship  are 
calculated  either  to  increase  the  ability  to  inflict  damage  on  the 
opponent,  i.e.,  traditionally  offensive  factors,  or  to  enhance 
one's  own  ability  to  withstand  pressure  from  the  other  side,  i.e., 
defensive  factors.   The  result  of  using  an  adversary  approach  to 
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collective  bargaining  often  involves  economic  loss  to  both  sides. 
In  the  event  of  a  work  stoppage,  wages  are  lost  by  workers  and 
revenues  generated  by  riders  are  forfeited  to  the  transit  system. 
Also,  it  is  necessary  that  we  all  recognize  the  public  loses 
services,  suffers  inconveniences,  and  perhaps  never  returns  to  the 
transit  system.  The  perception  of  transit  and  its  ability  to  meet 
service  demands  by  the  public  is  severely  hampered.  Defensive 
tactics  rarely  provide  adequate  protection  for  employees  or 
employers.  While  one  party  may  come  out  ahead  of  the  other  in  a 
"win-lose"  situation,  both  sides,  as  well  as  society,  usually 
suffer  if  there  is  prolonged  conflict. 

When  a  cooperative  approach  to  collective  bargaining  is  taken,  the 
parties  seek  to  create  mutually  beneficial  solutions  to  common 
problems.  Negative  tactics  are  replaced  by  accommodation,  co- 
operation, trust,  and  respect.  In  contrast  to  an  adversary 
proceeding,  a  different  set  of  objectives  emerges.  In  particular, 
focus  is  on  ways  to  improve  employee  morale  and  productivity.  For 
the  individual  employee,  improvement  on  morale  can  enhance  person- 
al satisfaction  with  work,  relations  with  other  workers,  and  sense 
of  self  worth.  For  groups  of  employees,  improvements  in  morale 
promote  feelings  of  cohesiveness,  group  interest,  and  identifi- 
cation with  the  mission  of  the  transit  system.  The  benefits  of 
higher  productivity  enable  increases  in  wages  and  improvements  in 
fringe  packages.  They  provide  systems  with  an  edge  in  the  ability 
to  deliver  service  both  in  terms  of  improved  quality  and  quantity 
as  well  as  to  potentially  cut  costs.  In  short,  emphasis  on  the 
cooperative  approach  can  produce  a  "win-win"  outcome  to  collective 
bargaining. 

Observations 

In  the  past,  transit  managements  have  preferred  the  adversary 
approach  because  of  the  fears  that  collaboration  with  unions  would 
reduce  management  authority  and  impair  efficiency.  Unions  have 
considered  the  adversary  approach  as  consistent  with  their  role  as 
bargaining  organizations  and  defenders  of  their  constituencies. 
These  perceptions  and  their  accompanying  strategies  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  American  tradition  of  collective  bargaining. 
Therefore,  no  matter  how  appealing  a  pure  cooperation  approach  may 
seem  in  theory,  it  can  rarely  be  accepted  in  total  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  Instead,  what  appears  to  be  emerging  is  a 
new  model  that  combines  the  elements  of  adversary  and  cooperative 
approaches.  While  our  current  investigations  of  varying  transit 
properties  throughout  the  United  States  under  an  UMTA  grant  do  not 
reveal  much  success  of  this  synthesis,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
recognize  the  potential  of  such  a  new  approach  to  collective 
bargaining  in  transit.  Such  an  approach  recognizes  the  essential 
competition  between  labor  and  management  for  shares  of  the 
economic   pie,  but   maintains  an  attitudinal   structure  and 
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commitment  to  cooperation  in  creative  programs  that  increase  the 
overall  size  of  the  pie.  Instead  of  not  being  considered  at  all 
or  being  very  much  in  the  background,  joint  labor-management 
programs  to  raise  employee  morale  and  productive  efficiency  should 
be  made  the  center  piece  of  negotiations. 

The  key  challenge  to  the  current  collective  bargaining  model  is 
the  requirement  for  adjustment  to:  1)  the  adversary  approach  of 
management  seeking  "give  backs"  or  "take  aways" ,  where  benefits 
gained  in  previous  contracts  are  removed  or  reduced  through 
negotiation  of  a  new  contract,  and  2)  the  cooperative  approach  of 
seeking  accommodation,  trust,  and  mutual  respect  toward  joint 
labor-management  efforts  to  increase  morale,  productivity,  and 
quality  of  work  life.  It  is  necessary  that  each  of  you,  charged 
in  some  fashion  with  the  improvement  of  the  publicly  provided 
transit  services  in  this  area  and  the  United  States  in  general, 
recognize  that  these  two  areas  or  approaches  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  or  irreconcilable. 

Cooperation  goes  with  the  changed  social  values  and  higher 
educational  levels  of  today's  labor  force  in  the  transit  industry. 
People  want  work  that  is  more  meaningful  with  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  worklife. 
Increased  dialogue  on  these  issues  between  unions  and  management 
can  provide  new  work  methods  which  will  improve  productivity  for 
the  transit  industry. 

Again,  you  must  be  cautioned  that  union-management  cooperation  is 
still  distinctly  experimental.  Despite  a  number  of  years  within 
particular  industries,  the  success  of  certain  attributes  of 
cooperation  and  cooperatively  bargained  agreements  are  still 
challenged  by  skepticism  and  cynicism  on  the  part  of  both  unions 
and  management.  Among  employers'  representatives  and  within 
unions,  numerous  participants  refuse  to  believe  that  the  other 
party  will  consistently  cooperate.  They  feel  sure  that  the 
program  will  obscure  other  objectives,  such  as  union  busting 
activities  on  the  part  of  transit  management.  Some  managers  fear 
that  such  programs  will  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  undermine  the 
union  and  that  union  demands  will  become  more  difficult.  Rased 
upon  a  small  sample  of  the  systems  that  we  have  examined,  there 
are  several  outstanding  examples  that  proved  that  this  fear  is  not 
necessarily  an  inevitable  result.  Both  parties  can  join  in 
planning  such  a  program  and  both  may  be  expected  to  recognize  the 
multiple  nature  of  loyalties  in  employment  and  hence  avoid  any 
exclusive  loyalty  to  either  side.  If  such  a  course  can  be 
charted,  the  benefits  of  improved  productivity,  increased  service 
levels  and  worker  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  public's  acceptance  of 
the  transit  system,  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  tradition  of 
adversary  approach  to  bargaining. 
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Summary 

A  chief  problem  in  publicly  provided  mass  transit  is  a  declining 
financial  situation.  This  problem  and  its  contributing  factors 
such  as  reduced  productivity,  rising  labor  costs,  inefficient 
labor  use,  changing  demographic  factors,  and  the  changing  social 
role  of  mass  transit,  form  a  complex  puzzle  that  has  yet  to  be 
dealt  with  successfully.  Due  to  the  labor-intensive  nature  of 
transit,  some  observers  stress  the  need  for  labor-management 
cooperation  and  an  "enlightened  approach"  to  collective  bargaining 
as  one  recourse  to  assist  in  overcoming  these  problems. 

The  public  nature  of  the  transit  industry  has  introduced  an 
outside  force  into  the  bargaining  environment.  Individuals  rep- 
resenting the  public  interest  often  become  involved  in  the 
negotiations.  While  the  presence  of  public  officials  may  be 
necessary,  there  may  also  be  some  negative  consequences.  Labor 
negotiations  may  become  less  predictable  and  labor  leaders  frus- 
trated if  there  is  no  single  authoritative  counterpart  with  whom 
they  can  negotiate.  This  diffusion  of  the  decision-making  process 
may  complicate  the  bargaining  process  and  significantly  detract 
from  the  efforts  toward  cooperation.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  all  parties  including  organized  labor  recognize  that  as  long 
as  transit  remains  a  heavily  subsidized  service,  external  partici- 
pants will  continue  to  be  a  factor  that  both  union  and  management, 
as  well  as  public  service  boards,  must  deal  with  effectively  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  putting  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  on  the  street  for  the  cheapest  dollars  that  can  be 
provided. 

Strategies  to  Improve  Labor  Management  Cooperation 

1.  Management  should  make  a  conscious  decision  to  change  manage- 
ment style  to  a  new  way  of  life.  There  needs  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  commitment,  acceptance,  and  support  of  co- 
operative programs  at  all  levels  of  management. 

2.  Unions  must  also  face  up  to  a  changing  role,  including 
financial,  and  decide  to  participate  fully  in  mutual  problem 
solving.  There  is  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  union  that 
they  demonstrate  their  acceptance  and  commitment  to  cooper- 
ative programs  as  well. 

3.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  that  it  is  by  "actions"  (a 
track  record)  not  just  "words",  that  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence are   developed. 

4.  A  policy  of  "no  surprises"  on  both  sides,  no  double-dealing, 
game  playing,  sand  bagging,  etc.  is  required.  All  of  these 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  development  of  trust. 
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5.  Transit  management  should  follow  a  policy  that  no  significant 
changes  will  be  made  before  those  affected  by  those  changes 
are  informed  and  can  participate,  where  feasible,  in  those 
decisions. 

6.  Make  a  careful  selection  of  both  union  and  management  leader- 
ship which  will  enthusiastically  support  the  process  of 
labor-management  cooperation. 

7.  Concentrate  on  process,  not  a  specific  program. 

8.  Keep  any  program  and  process  simple,  understandable,  and 
available  to  al 1 . 

9.  Institutionalize  the  process.  Develop  a  reward  system  which 
reflects  management  support  of  the  process.  Involve  as  broad 
a  base  of  employees  as  possible,  particularly  the  "grass 
roots"  level . 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  basic  to  any  program  of  labor 
management  cooperation  is  an  atmosphere  of  trust,  respect,  fair- 
ness, and  honesty.  There  is  no  room  for  ulterior  motives, 
double-dealing,  sandbagging,  and  suprises  on  the  part  of  either 
management  or  union.  Trust,  confidence,  and  respect  can  only  be 
developed  by  a  positive  track  record--not  by  just  promises  and 
talk.  These  programs  must  be  careful  not  to  circumvent  the 
bargaining  process,  instead  they  should  augment  and  supplement  the 
collective  bargaining  process  in  problem  solving  areas.  This  will 
set  the  tone  for  the  bargaining  process  and  reduce  the  conflicts 
that  come  from  the  traditional  adversarial  bargaining  that  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  transit  industry.  By  the  very  nature  of  labor 
management  cooperation  programs,  the  development  of  a  team  concept 
is  vital.  You  should  stress  the  use  of  the  talents  of  all 
personnel,  tackle  problems  together,  and  get  away  from  the 
"plantation"  mentality.  Only  through  constructive  dialogue  and 
communication,  both  up  and  down  the  line,  can  such  labor  manage- 
ment cooperative  programs  be  effective. 

You  must  recognize  that  great  patience  is  required.  Often  there 
is  suspicion,  distrust,  and  frustration  at  the  beginning,  even 
considerable  acrimony.  Education  and  training  must  become  a  vocal 
point  for  the  organization  with  both  continual  and  intensive 
training  at  all  levels  a  basic  way  of  life.  The  sharing  of 
information  as  well  as  continual  educational  effort  to  focus  on 
the  needs  of  people  and  how  to  best  address  those  needs  is 
critical.  Training  programs  must  be  jointly  developed  with  parti- 
cipation of  all  persons  concerned.  This  requires  clear,  concise 
objectives  which  are  understood  by  all. 
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Until  the  late  1970's,  mass  transit  patronage  was  in  constant 
decline.  Since  then,  patronage  has  leveled  off,  stabilizing  at 
around  3%  of  the  total  person  trips  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
region.  There  have  been  a  wide  variety  of  reasons  advanced  to 
explain  the  decline  in  transit's  market  share,  ranging  from  urban 
structure,  automobile  usage,  transit  organization  and  marketing. 
For  most  transportation  analysts,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
the  changes  in  the  technology,  sociology,  demographics,  economy 
and  land  use  in  this  and  all  metropolitan  regions  dominated  the 
decline  in  the  competitiveness  of  public  transportation.  However, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  these  changes  were  well  recognized  in 
the  1950s  and  overwhelmed  all  attempts  to  sustain  mass  transit  as 
a  viable  private  enterprise.  Thus,  by  the  1960s  almost  all 
systems  had  gone  bankrupt  and/or  become  wards  of  the  public. 

By  the  end  of  the  19fi0s,  it  was  clear  that  the  public  sector  had 
to  become  the  dominant  manager  of  public  transportation  if  such 
systems  were  to  survive.  Within  the  following  ten  years  all 
became  regional  authorities.  The  infusion  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  stabilized  the  systems  and  regained  some  small  proportion  of 
their  ridership.  The  problem  of  the  1980s  is  how  this  regional 
transportation  system  can  sustain  itself  by  more  effectively 
adapting  its  existing  services  and  adding  new  ones  so  that  the 
patronage  wil 1  grow. 

The  problem  for  the  RTA  is  indeed  a  strategic  one.  It  has  a 
relatively  small  time  window  to  plan  and  implement  programs  and 
services  that  will  allow  it  to  maintain,  to  say  nothing  of 
expanding,  its  share  of  the  transportation  market  of  the  six 
county  region.  It  is  well  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  forces 
are  at  work,  exogenous  to  transportation,  that  are  leading  to 
changes  no  less  radical  than  those  that  occurred  in  the  previous 
two  decades.  These  changes  are  so  profound  that  without  carefully 
planned  programs  of  adaptive  transit  services,  the  public  trans- 
portation we  now  know  and  operate  is  unlikely  to  survive. 

No  marketing  program  or  plan  can  overcome  or  compensate  for  basic 
structural  changes  in  the  region,  especially  if  the  organizational 
and  operational  components  of  the  transit  system  are  unresponsive. 
However,  many  of  the  changes  in  our  region  are  ones  that  are 
adaptable  to  transit  and  can  be  marketed  accordingly.  The  issue, 
and  the  heart  of  what  I  wish  to  discuss,  is  the  development  of  a 
transit  marketing  process  that  will  detect  and  attend  to  these 
changes  and  provide  the  system  with  the  tools  to  adapt  to  and  meet 
those  changes. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  development  of  a 
strategic  marketing  plan  involves  two  distinct  processes.  One  is 
market  research  and  the  other  is  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  marketing  program.  In  the  longer  term  it  is  the 
market   research   effort  that   is  the   driving   force,  the 
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groundwork  from  which  a  successful  and  effective  marketing  effort 
may  be  derived.  From  a  purely  strategic  standpoint,  an  ongoing 
market  research  program  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  element 
in  allowing  RTA  to  survive  and  grow  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years. 

What  I  wish  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  define  a  transit  market 
research  program  and  relate  it  both  to  marketing  efforts  and  to 
transit's  strategic  planning  in  general.  To  do  this,  the  follow- 
ing definition  will  be  used:  market  research  is  the  ongoing 
analysis  of  users  and  uses  of  mass  transit  in  order  to  identify 
for  whom  and  for  what  purposes  such  services  may  be  best  adapted. 
It  may  well  be  noted  that  a  first  class  market  research  effort 
will  provide  transit  management  the  knowledge  base  for  making 
investment  as  well  as  operational  decisions  to  make  the  most 
cost-effective  use  of  its  capital  and  labor. 

It  should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  public  transport  like 
all  transportation  is  a  mediating  system.  It  has  no  direct 
benefit  to  consumers  while  it  does  have  several  direct  costs,  fare 
being  only  one.  Furthermore,  mass  transit  as  we  know  and  use  it 
has  several  competitors  which  are  aggressively  seeking  to  increase 
their  share  of  the  intraregional  travel  market.  To  increase  or 
even  maintain  ridership  in  the  face  of  the  competitors,  public 
transportation  must  either  provide  better  service  to  the  existing 
travel  market  or  increase  the  total  size  of  the  travel  market. 
The  ultimate  question  before  the  RTA  is  what  must  or  can  it  do  to 
increase  its  ridership?  This  is  what  marketing  is  concerned  with 
and  that  concern  is  developmental  and  hence  strategic.  For,  in 
the  end,  the  market  program  is  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
candidate  rider,  the  transportation  services  that  rider  requires, 
and  the  incentives  necessary  to  lead  that  rider  to  use  the 
services. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  consumer  of  travel  services 
is,  especially  in  the  Chicago  region,  free  to  make  choices  among 
an  array  of  options.  Further,  that  traveller  is  not  a  single, 
faceless  "travelling  public".  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  highly 
heterogeneous  population  with  different  transportation  needs.  On 
the  other,  it  is  an  intelligent  population  engaged  in  making 
complex  travel  choices  in  as  rational  and  realistic  a  way  that 
knowledge  of  the  transportation  systems  permit. 

Thus,  any  strategic  marketing  program  is  operating  on  two  funda- 
mental requirements:  1)  the  understanding  of  travel  demand, 
and  2)  the  adaptation  of  service  and  communication  of  those 
services  to  the  characteristics  of  travellers.  The  first  is 
clearly  market  research  while  the  second  is  partly  research,  but 
largely  operations  and  marketing. 
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Travel  demand  is  not  mode  specific.  It  is  fundamentally  concerned 
with  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  characteristics  of  travel 
and  travellers  within  the  region.  What  are  the  trip  origins  and 
destinations?  How  are  these  trips  distributed  in  time  and  space 
over  the  region?  What  are  the  magnitudes  of  these  movements  and 
how  will  they  change  over  time? 

Traveller  characteristics  are  also  not  mode  specific.  Here  one  is 
concerned  with  the  demographic,  social  and  economic  properties  of 
travellers.  The  more  we  come  to  know  about  consumers  of  transpor- 
tation services  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  each  market  segment 
travels  for  different  reasons  and  has  different  needs  for  trans- 
port service.  For  example,  the  elderly  do  less  travelling  than 
younger  people;  they  are  more  interested  in  qualitative  character- 
istics of  travel  than  simply  time  or  cost.  Their  trips  are  more 
commonly  for  personal  business  and  consumption  than  is  true  for 
younger  populations.  Hence,  the  elderly  represent  a  market 
segment  with  specific  travel  characteristics.  As  we  understand 
this  group,  the  kind  of  public  transportation  services  they  need 
can  be  satisfied  in  only  a  limited  number  of  ways.  If  they  can  be 
met  by  some  form  of  public  transport  then  RTA  can  capture  a 
significant  share  of  this  market  or  at  least  compete  more 
effectively.  Incidentally,  the  elderly  represent  a  salient  ex- 
ample of  the  market  research  process  for  RTA  since  they  are  now 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  region's  population.  This  is 
especially  the  case  for  the  suburban  portion  of  the  region  which 
is  aging  now  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  city  did  in  the  1960s.  The 
major  difference  is  that  the  suburban  elderly  are  wealthier  and 
have  a  wider  range  of  transportation  choices. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  elderly  is  equally  applicable  to 
another  major  market  segment,  working  women.  Over  the  past  two  to 
three  decades  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  full  time  labor  force 
has  grown  from  less  that  30%  to  more  than  50%.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  growth  is  attributable  to  economic  necessity.  On 
the  contrary,  all  evidence  suggests  that  women  are  embarking  on 
independent  and  lifelong  career  paths.  Over  half  the  population 
of  higher  education  is  female,  having  tripled  over  the  past  half 
century.  The  female  population  in  engineering  has  increased 
fivefold  in  the  past  decade  or  so. 

This  growing  segment  of  the  labor  force  must  travel  from  residence 
to  work  place.  Are  we  to  assume  that  women's  attitudes  toward 
transportation,  auto  or  mass  transit,  are  the  same  as  men's?  Most 
studies  suggest  that  driving  an  automobile  has  a  social  and 
psychological  meaning  for  men  that  women  do  not  share.  The 
automobile  has  been  a  male  symbol  meeting  needs  for  speed,  time 
and  privacy.  Studies  of  women's  attitudes  suggest  these  attri- 
butes are  not  so  important.  On  the  contrary,  women  appear  to  be 
concerned  more  with  security  and  sociability. 
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The  market  research  suggests  a  major  opportunity  for  public 
transportation  to  attract  women  in  the  home-to-work  trip. 
However,  we  do  not  know  enough  about  women's  criteria  for 
transportation  in  this  region  to  be  sure  how  that  market  segment 
may  best  be  served  by  the  RTA.  That  is  the  intelligence  that  a 
market  research  process  would  provide,  just  as  it  would  the 
insight  into  how  this  and  other  market  segments  will  change  over 
time.  Market  research  thus  creates  the  lead  time  the  system  must 
have  to  adapt  to  projected  changes  in  the  travel  market.  This  is 
something  that  has  historically  eluded  mass  travel. 

Aside  from  the  narrow  base  of  work  trips,  mainly  to  the  Loop,  mass 
transit  has  not  been  effective  in  capturing  any  other  segment  of 
the  travel  market  in  the  region.  For  what  trip  purpose  other  than 
work  can  transit  service?  What  attributes  must  RTA  services  have 
to  attract  different  traveller  market  segments?  Can  RTA  provide 
services,  do  so  economically,  and  meet  traveller  criteria  for 
transportation  effectiveness?  Obviously,  if  we  identify  the 
criteria  the  transportation  consumer  uses  in  evaluating  transpor- 
tation alternatives  we  are  then  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
RTA  can  compete  and  if  so  the  most  effective  way  to  do  so.  This 
is  the  essential  function  of  market  research  to  evaluate  the 
travel  market  and  define  the  requirements  of  the  transport 
consumer.  This  is  the  only  means  for  defining  the  service 
qualities  which  the  RTA  must  provide  if  it  is  to  expand  its 
market.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  service  qualities  are  now, 
and  will  become,  far  more  important  than  fares  for  all  but  the 
most  disadvantaged  users  of  the  system. 

Clearly,  the  market  research  process  discussed  here  is  one  major 
element  in  the  overall  strategic  planning  for  the  RTA.  It  also  is 
crucial  in  planning  the  marketing  effort  itself.  Marketing,  after 
all,  is  identification  and  communication  of  the  characteristics  of 
transportation  services  to  the  specific  segments  of  the  travel 
market  and  in  ways  that  tap  the  needs,  attitude  and  priorities  of 
the  consumer. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  good  marketing  is  designed  to  evoke 
feelings  from  the  appropriate  market  segment  as  well  as  provide 
information  alone.  Indeed,  marketing  is  successful  only  when  it 
does  this.  Let  me  be  concrete.  Recently,  the  esteemed  Interim 
Chairman  has  lent  his  handsome  face  and  earnest  manner  to  a  TV 
spot  pushing  the  transfer  pass  from  commuter  rail  to  bus.  The 
objective  content  of  this  message  will  apply  to  a  relatively  small 
segment  of  RTA  patrons  and  probably  will  succeed  in  selling  some 
of  these  passes.  However,  T  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Kramer's 
emotional  impact  in  this  very  simple  commercial  was  far  greater 
than  anything  he  said.  How  he  presented  the  message  was  far  more 
Important  than  the  message  itself.  It  gave  a  subtle,  affective 
meaning  about  public  transportation. 
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It  is  the  affective  impact  that  is  of  marketing  significance,  not 
the  information  contained  in  the  message.  What  the  affective 
content  should  be,  to  whom  directed,  when  and  through  which 
medium,  are  marketing  questions  that  can  be  answered  only  through 
an  effective  market  research  process. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  technicalities 
of  market  research.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  large  and  sophisti- 
cated body  of  data  gathering,  analysis  and  evaluation  methodology 
has  been  developed  over  the  past  decade  or  so,  specifically 
adapted  to  transportation.  Obviously  it  requires  trained  people 
to  apply  it  and  obtain  meaningful  and  useful  information.  Those 
skills  exist  and  in  abundance  in  the  Chicago  region.  For  the  RTA 
to  have  a  complete  and  comprehensive  strategic  planning  process, 
these  market  research  skills  and  techniques  are  an  essential 
component. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  strategic  marketing 
program  is  not  cheap  and  cannot  be  done  on  the  cheap.  In  a  $400 
to  $500  million  a  year  operation  embedded  in  a  highly  competitive 
transportation  environment,  between  5  and  10  percent  of  that  gross 
ought  to  be  invested  in  market  research  and  marketing.  A 
strategic  marketing  program,  as  discussed  here,  is  an  investment 
and  should  be  measured  by  the  return  on  the  resources  so  invested. 
In  most  corporate  enterprises,  marketing  will  return  anywhere  from 
10  to  50  percent.  A  substantive  marketing  program  for  the  RTA 
should  thus  pay  for  itself  in  increased  ridership  and  in  develop- 
ment of  successful  new  services.  In  the  end,  this  is  the  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  program  and  one  that  should  be  applied 
to  RTA. 
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The  goal  of  the  Finance  Workshop  was  to  define  a  set  of  critical 
issues  in  the  area  of  RTA  finance,  and  to  frame  recommendations  in 
response  to  each  issue.  Six  critical  issues  were  defined. 


Issue  One 


The  annual  establishment  of  farebox  recovery  ratios  for  Service 
Boards  will  continue  to  be  a  complex  issue  and  will  only  he 
successful  if  the  ratios  are  perceived  to  be  realistic,  and 
equitable.  A  consensus  was  reached  on  the  interdependence  of 
Service  Board  farebox  recovery  ratios.  The  nature  of  this  rela- 
tionship requires  that  ratios  be  set  with  concern  for  the  impact 
on  the  entire  RTA  system. 


Recommendations 

1)  The  recovery  ratios  should  be  arrived  at  in  terms  of  overall 
goal  s  for  the  system: 

°         geographic  distribution  of  services 

access  to  employment  centers 
°    equity  in  service  availability 

responsibility  to  young,  elderly,  and  low  income  populations. 

2)  The  timetable  which  calls  for  a  September  15  establishment 
for  farebox  recovery  ratios  by  RTA  and  November  15  submission 
of  budgets  by  the  Service  Boards  is  too  short.  Both  the  RTA 
and  the  Service  Boards  should  be  required  to  put  recommended 
ratios  out  for  discussion  in  June  or  July. 

In  this  regard  the  Service  Boards  should  develop  scenarios 
which  show  the  effects  of  alternate  recovery  ratios  reflect- 
ing changes  in  fares,  service,  etc. 

3)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  multi-year  recovery 
ratios.  These  would  be  subject  to  change  but  would  provide 
greater  stability  and  allow  for  more  effective  long  term 
pi anni  ng. 

Issue  Two 


The  1985  budget,   which  will      not   have  the  benefit  of  the  one-time 

payments  that     helped     balance  the     1984  budget,  and  which     will 

involve  the  upcoming     labor  negotiations,   will    be  as  difficult  to 
establish  as  the  1984  budget. 
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Recommendations 

1)  Negotiations  should  be  conducted,  and  proposals  brought  to 
the  table  by  either  side,  within  the  context  of  the  required 
50%  recovery  ratio.  Negotiations  should  be  entered  into  with 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  without  pre-publ icized  demands 
on  either  side  regarding  fares,  wages,  benefits,  etc. 

2)  Greater  public  awareness  (meaning  education  of  riders, 
workers,  and  the  general  public)  on  finance  issues  would  be 
beneficial  in  this  budget  year  and  in  the  future.  This 
education  should  stress  the  public  contribution  to  public 
transportation  in  the  form  of  taxation,  and  the  labor 
contributions  which  made  the  1984  successes  possible. 

3)  A  long  range  goal  of  critical  importance  is  the  increased 
involvement  of  the  work  force  in  all  issues,  and  a  coordi- 
nated program  aimed  at  greater  productivity.  The  workshop 
participants  concluded  that  this  would  lead  to  a  significant 
financial  and  non-financial  benefit  to  the  system. 


Issue  Three 


The  independence  of  the  Service  Boards  and  the  need  to  stay  within 
the  required  recovery  ratios  may  result  in  a  divergence  of  fares. 
The  participants  agreed  that  this  would  be  very  destructive  to  the 
long  term  goals  of  system  ridership  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system. 


Recommendations 


RTA  must  take  its  oversight  responsibility  in  this  regard  very 
seriously,  and  the  goal  should  be  not  only  to  maintain  what  fare 
coordination  exists  presently,  but  to  work  at  greater  coordination 
and  integration  of  fares. 

After  a  few  years  the  question  of  incurring  long  term  debt  for 
capital  improvements  (not  operating  expenses)  should  be  considered 
if  consistent  with  recovery  ratios  and  justified  in  terms  of 
benefits. 

Issue  Four 


The  traditional  sources  of  funding  including  several  of  those 
currently  included  in  long  term  plans  may  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 
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Recommendations 

A  concerted  program  should  be  established  to  explore  a  full  range 
of  cost  containment  options  and  creative  techniques  including 
employee  subsidies,  special  service  districts  and  privatization  of 
services.  This  program  should  be  conducted  jointly  by  all  three 
service  boards  and  the  RTA. 


Issue  Five 


The  restoration  of  faith  in  the  system  --  particularly  faith  in 
its  financial  stability  is  of  paramount  importance. 


Recommendations 

All  financing  plans,  options,  issues  and  questions  over  the  next 
few  years  should  be  decided  conservatively,  and  in  favor  of  a 
balanced  budget. 

After  a  few  years  the  question  of  incurring  long  term  debt  for 
capital  improvements  (not  operating  expenses)  should  be  considered 
if  consistent  with  recovery  ratios  and  justified  in  terms  of 
benefits. 


Issue  Six 


The  five  million  dollar  cap  on  the  RTA  budget  will  result  in 
temptation  to  pass  costs  on  to  the  Service  Boards.  Farebox 
recovery  ratios  will  result  in  the  Service  Board's  temptation  to 
resist  all  such  attempts.  The  result  will  be  that  certain 
important  coordinating  functions  may  be  fragmented  or  not  perform- 
ed at  all . 


Recommendations 

1)  As  problems  surface  every  effort  should  be  made  to  solve  them 
at  the  appropriate  level. 

2)  Service  Boards  should  be  encouraged  to  approve  a  pass-through 
of  the  costs  if  a  high  degree  of  coordination  is  desirable, 
and  benefits  to  the  Service  Boards  are  clearly  shown. 
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This  workshop  considered  the  following  issues: 

°  determinations  of  how  the  existing  transit  system  can  be 
more  adaptive  to  regional  economic  and  demographic 
shifts  while  supporting  economic  development;  and 

°  the  role  of  fare  policies  in  maintaining  the  regional 
transit  system. 

Service  Planning 

The  planning  for  new  service  provision  and  service  mode  choice 
(i.e.,  commuter  rail,  rapid  transit,  bus,  ridesharing,  etc.)  was 
discussed.  As  this  discussion  proceeded  a  consensus  of  the  group 
began  to  appear  and  be  directed  toward  a  four  (4)  step  systems 
planning  process.  This  process  would  be  applied  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  those  existing  system  planning  efforts  now  underway 
while  being  a  requirement  of  all  new  system  planning  efforts. 

These  steps  are: 

°  continued  travel  corridor  analysis  and  ridership  esti- 
mations; 

°  definition  of  alternative  corridor  service  modes  in 
relationship  to  ridership  needs  by  market  segments; 

°  determination  of  a  best  fit  mode  mix  to  serve  corridor 
travel  needs;  and 

°  cost  of  service  provision  being  measured  against  other 
means  of  meeting  travel  needs,  i.e.,  transportation 
system  maintenance  projects. 

Further,  the  workshop  participants  agreed  that  transit  should  not 
always  attempt  to  just  follow  regional  development  trends,  but 
identify  future  development  and  redevelopment  areas  and  accomplish 
advanced  transit  planning  for  these  areas.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  workshop  participants  that  an  advanced  site  and  right-of-way 
program  be  implemented.  This  program  would  focus  on  setting 
future  right-of-way  alignments  for  fixed  route  modes,  station  or 
terminal  site  acquisition  and  planning  for  transit  service  to 
developments  at  and  adjacent  to  these  stations  or  terminals. 
Provision  for  value  capture  associated  with  present  and  future 
transit  provision  should  be  accomplished  at  station  and  terminal 
development  areas. 


Major  System  Planning  anr)  Capital  Programming 

The  workshop  also  focused  on  the  present  and  future  methods  of 
major  systems  planning  and  capital  programming.  Participants 
noted  that  the  present  method  of  planning  for  system  expansion  and 
modification  often  starts  with  an  interagency  task  force.  Ouring 
the  planning/implementation  continuum  responsibility  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  task  force  to  the  implementing  agency. 

Given  the  reorganization  of  transit  responsibility  now  underway, 
the  workshop  participants  made  the  following  recommendations. 

°  Two  levels  of  system  planning  and  programming  should  be 
impl emented : 

-  Service  Boards  should  be  responsible  for  system 
construction  and  maintenance  planning  and  capital 
programming;  and 

-  RTA  should  be  responsible  for  overall  system  plan- 
ning and  programming  for  major  system  extensions, 
modifications,  realignments  along  with  their  priori- 
tization. 

°  RTA  overall  system  planning  and  programming  should  be 
accomplished  with  input  from  the  Service  Boards  and  in 
an  open  manner. 

In  clarification  of  these  responsibilities  the  participants  agreed 

that  RTA  would  not  be  responsible  for  capital   planning  and 

programming  for  such  activities  as  ballast  replacement  or  bus 

rehabilitation.  This  function  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Service  Boards. 

The  workshop  stated  a  desire  to  provide  a  regional  coordinated 
outlook  for  major  system/capital  projects.  Proposals  discussed  as 
possible  alternatives  included  a  Planning  Coordination  Committee, 
and  designation  of  RTA  as  lead  agency  for  all  major  system 
planning  and  capital  programming.  This  latter  alternative  was 
dismissed  as  too  similar  to  the  present  situation  while  the  former 
did  not  provide  for  a  strong  statement  of  regional  transit  needs. 

Fare  Structure 

Initial  discussions  focused  on  the  need  and  utility  of  maintaining 

a  uniform  and  integrated  fare  structure  and  how  this  could  be 

accomplished  given  the  legislative  mandate  to  each  Service  Board 
to  set  fares  while  RTA  maintains  financial  oversight.   The 

conclusion  of  this  discussion  was  that  a  uniform  and  integrated 

fare  system  was  a  positive  attribute  of  the  present  RTA  structure 
and  should  be  maintained. 
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The  conference  paper  on  fare  coordination  procedures  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Fare  Coordinating  Committee  consisting  of 
senior  staff  personnel  from  CTA,  the  Rail  Service  Board,  Suburban 
Bus  Service  Board  and  RTA.  This  committee  would  coordinate  all 
matters  of  fare  policy  including  policies  on  uniformity,  inte- 
gration (i.e.,  transfers),  revenue  reallocation  and  fare 
demonstration.  The  workshop  participants  recommended  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Committee.  Their  charge  to  the  committee  was  to 
"avoid  over-centralization  of  fare  setting  responsibility  while 
limiting  the  potential  for  fare  Balkanization."  Guidelines  to  be 
followed  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal  are: 

°  maintenance  of  open  communications  between  the  committee 
and  all  Boards; 

°  utilization  of  the  concept  that  "fare  setting  be 
consumer  driven"  with  consideration  being  given  to  the 
rider's  abil ity  to  pay; 

°  base  fares  are  to  be  set  in  relationship  to  primary 
ridership  by  mode  (example:  home-to-work  trips  by 
commuter  rail)  and  are  to  be  the  basis  on  which 
legislated  farebox  recapture  rates  are  maintained. 

Fare  Demonstrations 

Fare  demonstration  programs  were  also  considered  and  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  increased  ridership  and 
revenues.  The  workshop,  however,  did  not  address  the  relationship 
between  the  Fare  Committee  and  demonstration  program  development. 
Their  discussion  focused  primarily  on: 

°  which  entity  (RTA  or  Service  Board)  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  demonstration  projects;  and 

°  how  demonstration  projects  should  be  funded  so  as  to 
avoid  negative  impacts  on  RTA  mandated  Service  Board 
recapture  rates,  thereby,  affecting  the  legislatively 
mandated  system  wide  50%  farebox  recapture  rate. 

It  was  decided  that  demonstration  projects  would  be  experimental 
in  nature  and  directed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  consumers  who  are 
not  now  using  transit  or  meeting  the  needs  of  secondary  markets 
(elderly,  youths,  groups,  etc.)  by  establishing  transit  as  a 
suitable  alternative  to  the  automobile.  Further,  the  participants 
identified  the  need  to  use  demonstration  projects  as  a  means  of 
increasing  ridership  during  daily  periods  of  low  utilization  and 
in  areas  of  low  ridership  or  density. 
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The  workshop  recommended  that  each  Service  Board  be  allocated,  by 
the  RTA,  specific  funds  for  demonstration  programs.  These  funds 
would  not  be  initially  credited  against  a  Board's  required  farebox 
recapture  ratio.  The  purpose  for  not  initially  including  demon- 
stration programs  within  the  farebox  recovery  ratio  is  to  not 
penalize  a  specific  Board  for  experimentation. 

Demonstration  projects  are  thus  to  be  considered  as  venture 
funding.  However,  as  with  all  entrepreneurial  endeavors  they 
should  not  proceed  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  thereby 
adversely  affecting  the  Service  Board's  farebox  recovery  ratio. 
To  avoid  this  potential,  the  participants  in  the  workshop  recom- 
mended that  all  demonstration  projects  be  allowed  a  predetermined 
period  of  time  to  prove  their  positive  fiscal  effect.  This  period 
should  not  exceed  a  fiscal  year  and  most  probably  be  six  to  nine 
months. 

Transit  in  the  Regional  Scheme  of  Things 

The  workshop  participants  in  arriving  at  their  final  recommenda- 
tion addressed  the  need  to  provide  transit  with  a  stronger 
regional  voice  and  not  vest  its  concerns  with  dual  allegiance 
bodies,  i.e.,  singular  bodies  responsible  to  both  highway  and 
transit.  In  other  words,  the  participants,  with  only  minor 
disagreement,  felt  the  RTA  reorganization  created  a  role  for  RTA 
to  act  as  the  region's  "transit  spokesman"  given  its  oversight, 
financial  and  major  systems  planning,  and  capital  programming 
responsibilities.  This  need  for  a  strong  unified  voice  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  transit  was  noted  as  even  more  critical  given 
declining  federal  funding  and  increased  inter-regional  competition 
for  these  funds.  Therefore,  it  was  recommended  that  RTA  be 
designated  as  the  region's  primary  transit  advocate  regarding 
system  planning  and  funding. 
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The  first  topic  of  discussion  was  coordination  of  responsibilities 
between  the  RTA  and  the  Service  Boards.  One  area  covered  under 
this  topic  was  the  relationship  between  RTA,  which  is  responsible 
for  setting  goals  and  long  range  plans,  and  the  Service  Boards, 
which  are  responsible  for  detailed  plans  and  provision  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  consensus  was  that  there  should  be  a  hierarchical  structure. 
The  RTA  Board  should  have  oversight;  it  should  coordinate,  make 
long  range  plans  and  act  as  a  central  organizing  body.  This 
coordination,  however,  should  reflect  guidance  from  the  Service 
Boards.  The  emphasis  of  the  group  was  on  a  bottoms-up  process 
rather  than  dictation  from  above.  It  was  believed  that  policies 
should  evolve  from  needs  and  concerns  at  the  "grass  roots."  It 
was  stated  that  the  mayors  on  the  Service  Boards  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  "grass  roots"  than  the  RTA  Board  could  be.  In 
reference  to  the  options  listed  in  the  issue  paper  which  varied 
from  a  "hands-off"  policy  to  RTA  being  an  active  participant  in 
the  development  of  the  operating  programs,  the  general  mood  was 
toward  the  "hands-off"  option. 

Some  opposing  views  were  expressed.  One  person  said  that  some 
governmental  units  are  not  well  represented  --  in  particular, 
unincorporated  areas  in  townships.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
depends  on  whether  the  county  has  a  strong  planning  and  communi- 
cation structure.  Another  person  stated  that  there  might  be  a 
tendency  for  each  mayor  to  be  too  concerned  with  his  own  area; 
there  is  a  need  for  a  body  to  oversee  and  keep  the  whole  system  in 
perspective. 

Another  area  covered  under  this  topic  was  coordination  between  the 
Service  Boards.  Particular  concerns  expressed  were  coordination 
of  feeder  bus  service  and  commuter  rail  and  competition  between 
services.  A  central  organizing  body  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to 
ensure  coordination  between  the  Service  Boards. 

One  suggestion  to  enhance  coordination  between  all  Boards  was  to 
develop  an  Interagency  Agreement,  similar  to  that  between  the 
planning  agencies  in  the  region.  It  was  mentioned  that  this 
agreement  would  be  a  good  tool  but  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
coordination  would  depend  on  the  personnel  involved. 

It  was  agreed  that  criteria  and  guidelines  for  service,  both 
existing  and  new,  should  be  set  by  the  individual  Service  Boards. 
There  was  some  discussion  of  whether  the  farebox  recovery  ratio 
should  be  applied  to  each  route.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  a 
good  system  criterion,  but  other  criteria  should  be  used  to 
evaluate  individual  routes.  Concern  was  expressed  that,  given  the 
recovery  ratio,  service  would  not  be  expanded  to  less  densely 
populated  areas. 
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It  was  felt  that  guidelines  should  be  set  for  demonstration 
projects,  including  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  demon- 
stration and  how  long  it  should  last.  Furthermore,  each  Service 
Board  should  have  its  own  discretionary  funds  to  try  experiments 
without  having  to  worry  that  the  experiment  will  undermine  the 
farebox  recovery  ratio. 

The  second  major  topic  discussed  was  the  role  of  the  private 
sector.  This  included  both  private  transportation  providers  and 
the  private  sector  in  general.  The  general  feeling  was  that  RTA 
costs  could  be  reduced  by  contracting  with  providers  of  private 
transportation.  The  RTA  should,  therefore,  expand  in  this  area  to 
save  money.  It  was  stated  that  no  one  company  should  be  chosen; 
companies  should  be  chosen  by  the  bid  process.  With  the  bid 
situation,  the  Service  Boards  would  know  what  they  are  getting, 
since  the  price  and  product  are  fixed  for  the  period  of  the 
contract. 

The  private  transportation  sector  was  also  seen  as  a  possible  way 
to  shave  peak  demand  for  the  public  sector.  There  was  interest  in 
what  occurs  in  Delhi  where  private  buses  are  in  direct  competition 
with  the  public  bus  service  along  the  same  routes  during  peak 
times.  The  private  companies  must  meet  two  requirements:  they 
must  inform  the  public  agency  of  their  service  and  they  must 
charge  the  same  fare. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  private  sector,  in  general,  should 
recognize  its  responsibilities  related  to  transportation.  Two 
specific  areas  mentioned  where  the  private  sector  might  get 
involved  were  employers'  subsidizing  passes  for  employees  and 
shopping  centers'  providing  drop-off  areas  for  reverse  commute 
routes  or  park-and-ride  lots. 

Flextime  and  staggered  hours  were  seen  as  good  from  a  transit 
point  of  view.  It  was  felt  that  an  organization  such  as  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry  should  hold  a  seminar 
similar  to  the  Strategic  Plan  Conference  where  employers  could 
discuss  what  is  feasible  in  terms  of  their  industries  and  how  a 
program  might  be  implemented.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  spread  of  starting  and  quitting  times  would  have  to  be 
more  than  one  hour  in  order  to  help  transit. 

Discussion  of  "special  constituencies,"  the  third  major  topic, 
focused  primarily  on  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The  consensus 
was  that  the  federal ly  mandated  regional  plan  falls  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  individual  Service  Boards.  It  was  recommended 
that  an  Interboard  Committee  be  set  up  to  oversee  this. 

Two  other  points  mentioned  were  that  service  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  should  be  outside  each  Service  Board's  farebox  re- 
covery ratio  and  that  the  role  of  private  transportation  providers 
should  be  expanded  as  a  way  of  increasing  cost  effectiveness  of 
special  services. 
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The  Capital  Planning  Workshop  focused  on  two  basic  concepts  of 
capital  needs. 


Repair  and  Replacement.  The  first  aspect  is  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  physical  depreciation  --  the  repair  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  as  it 
exists,  to  maintain  it  as  a  system,  and  to  keep  it  running. 

The  RTA  staff  pointed  out  that,  on  an  actuarial  basis,  this  costs 
about  $375  million  a  year,  of  which  $275  is  taken  care  of  by 
Federal  and  State  money.  The  question  is  how  to  fund  the  rest  of 
it.  Although  borrowing  the  $100  million  is  possible,  the  consens- 
us of  the  workshop  was  that  the  RTA  should  not  borrow  for  routine 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  the  system. 

On  the  question  of  allocation  of  spending,  the  consensus  was  that 
maintenance  and  replacement  was  a  system-wide  concern  and  should 
be  done  without  regard  to  allocation  or  policy  decisions. 


Other  Capital  Projects.  We  then  went  to  the  other  aspect  of 
capital  planning,  any  projects  involving  a  change  or  upgrading 
or  a  shrinking  of  the  system.  We  took  the  possible  buying  of 
assets  of  commuter  railroads,  including  the  Milwaukee  Road,  as  a 
case  study,  because  this  is  coming  up  as  a  possibility  within  the 
next  year. 


Criteria  for  Decision.  The  workshop's  charge  was  to  develop 
criteria  for  tFie"  various  Boards  to  evaluate  new  capital  projects 
and  conversely,  to  eliminate  existing  programs.  We  agreed  on 
eight  criteria,  which  were  ranked  informally  in  order  of  im- 
portance. 

1.  Net  Rate  of  Return.  The  first  criterion  is  the  net  rate 
of  return,  i  .e".  will  this  project  pay  for  itself,  or  if 
not  -  what  proportion? 

2.  Ridership.  The  second  criterion  was  the  amount  of 
ridership.  (This  is  a  rough  gauge  of  public  benefit.)  Also, 
increasing  ridership  enhances  the  RTA's  political  base. 

3.  System  and  Service  Considerations.  The  third  criterion 
was  basic  service  and  system  considerations  --  how  does  this 
particular  program  (either  an  existing  program  or  a  new 
proposed  program),  fit  in  with  system-wide  concerns?  Does  it 
feed  into  another  line  making  the  second  line  more  profitable, 
or  the  reverse? 

4.  Public  or  Private  Alternatives.  The  fourth  criterion 
was  the  publ ic  or  private  alternatives  to  the  projects. 
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Again,  there  was  concern  here  about  private  systems  skimming 
off  the  most  economically  advantageous  aspects  of  the  lines. 

5.  Regional  Equity.  The  fifth  concept  was  originally 
called  "polities' ,  but  we  looked  for  a  better  euphemism  than 
that.  We  came  up  with  "regional  equity"  or  "regional  sharing 
of  services".  The  concern  was  that  if  one  segment  is 
perceived  to  get  all  the  benefits,  this  will  cause  long  term 
political  problems  with  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  danger,  of 
course,  is  that  projects  become  spread  too  thin  but  the 
benefits  of  making  this  factor  overt  rather  than  a  "hidden 
agenda"  were  felt  compelling. 

6.  Incidental  Economic  Benefits.  The  sixth  criterion  was 
called  "incidental  benefits"  --money  made  through  other  than 
grants  or  the  farebox.  This  again  goes  into  the  net  economic 
rate  of  return,  although  not  on  a  one-to-one  ratio.  Addition- 
al revenues  can  be  obtained  through  this  particular  capital 
project.  IJMTA  is  apparently  revising  its  guidelines  on  this 
point.  UMTA  will  apparently  no  longer  require  a  system  to  pay 
back  a  portion  of  any  extra  revenue  earned  from  the  transit 
facil ity. 

7.  Governmental  Mandates  and  Population  Dependent  on  Public 
Transit.  The  seventh  concept  was  Federal  or  State-mandated 
requirements.  This  was  expanded  beyond  the  formal  mandates  to 
concern  for  the  elderly  and  people  who  are  isolated  without 
public  transit. 

8.  Willingness  to  Pay.  The  eighth  concept  was  the  willing- 
ness by  the  various  parties  to  pay  for  the  project.  Potential 
projects  could  be  supported  in  part  by  the  ridership  and  by 
the  communities  or  the  regions  benefited.  This  is  akin  to  the 
benefit  assessment  district  concept. 


Who  decides?  The  workshop  considered  the  question  of  who  decides 
among  the  various  projects.  Who  has  the  final  power  to  say  whether 
or  not  a  capital  project  will  be  funded?  The  workshop's  consensus 
was  that  the  Service  Board  proposes  and  the  RTA  disposes.  The 
Service  Boards,  because  of  RTA  budget  constraints,  will  do  much  of 
the  staff  work.  Projects  must  be  approved  on  a  system-wide  basis, 
because  the  system  will  bear  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
project. 

"Creative  Financing"  for  Capital  Projects.  We  finally  considered 
"new"  financing  methods.  In  the  past,  these  were  less  necessary 
because  UMTA  has  always  provided.  However,  UMTA  may  not  provide 
as  much  in  the  future.  Using  the  case  study  of  purchasing  parts 
of  commuter  railroads,  there  could  '^ery  definitely  be  a  capital 
shortfall  not  covered  by  State  or  Federal  funding. 
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Where  to  Borrow.  At  this  point  it  is  useful  to  distinguish 
between  borrowing  for  operating  expenses  and  borrowing  for  capital 
projects.  The  RTA  borrowed  for  operating  expenses  in  1981  and 
this  was  very  painful.  This  type  of  borrowing  is  a  short  term  and 
somewhat  desperate  situation.  In  contrast,  borrowing  to  repair  or 
replace  the  existing  plant  is  very  common.  However,  this  was  not 
considered  advisable  as  long  as  the  RTA  could  pay.  The  final 
purpose  for  borrowing  is  to  acquire  something  new  —  borrowing  for 
a  new  capital  item.  The  consensus  was  that  this  may  be  somewhat 
distasteful  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  an  available  option.  It 
is  not  a  panacea,  but  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  economics 
of  a  new  capital  item.  The  primary  example  of  this  mentioned  was 
the  possibility  of  building  the  O'Hare  extension  in  1961.  The 
then  Director  of  the  CTA  said  there  were  only  $45  million  worth  of 
bonds  outstanding.  He  wanted  to  burn  the  mortgage  and  pay  off  the 
debt.  In  retrospect,  it  may  have  been  better  to  keep  the  $45 
million  debt  outstanding  and  extend  the  route  to  O'Hare  at  that 
time. 


New  Financing  Methods. 

1.  Debt.  The  first  financing  method  discussed  was  borrow- 
ing. The  RTA  can  borrow  at  a  tax-exempt  rate.  This  is  an 
indirect  Federal  subsidy  to  the  borrowing.  Although  the  RTA 
as  a  system  does  not  make  a  large  "  profit"  every  year,  there 
are  a  number  of  creative  methods,  such  as  pledging  revenues, 
that  would  enable  the  RTA  to  borrow  comparatively  modest 
amounts.  The  system  has  roughly  $8  billion  in  assets  and 
virtually  no  long-term  debt,  so  some  borrowing  capacity  is 
present. 

2.  The  RTA  as  Developer.  The  second  concept  discussed  was 
"the  RTA  as  developer",  leasing  out  air  rights,  perhaps  to 
other  developers,  and  being  more  entrepreneurial  in  the  use  of 
its  existing  and  future  assets.  Again,  existing  facilities 
are  apparently  well  utilized  in  terms  of  outside  revenues. 
But,  there  is  this  potential  which  should  be  considered  in 
evaluating  new  projects. 

3.  Community  Support  and  Tax  Increment  Financing.  The 
third  concept  was  lumped  into  one  combination  of  tax  increment 
financing,  benefit  assessment  districts  and  special  service 
areas.  A  benefit  assessment  district  was  established  in  the 
Loop  for  public  transportation  improvements,  ultimately  bene- 
fiting CTA.  The  Workshop  explored  possible  ways  of  local 
contributions  to  particular  capital  projects.  Among  the  other 
things  included  here  were  the  acquisition  of  development 
rights,  in  connection  with  municipalities,  with  intergovern- 
mental agreements. 

4.  Leasing.  The  fourth  concept  was  lease  purchase  for 
tax-benefit  transfer.   This  has  been  done  recently  by  the  RTA 
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and  may  be  done  more  in  the  future.  "Safe  harbor"  leasing  is 
dying,  but  conventional  leveraged  leasing  may  be  a  possibili- 
ty. 

5.  Tax  Benefit  Transfer.  The  fifth  concept  was  the  syndi- 
cation, or  the  selling  off  of  other  tax  benefits,  particularly 
with  regard  to  real  estate  depreciation  and  investment  tax 
credits.  This  is  a  complicated  area  and  some  ideas  may  not  be 
perfectly  feasible  under  current  tax  law. 


Grantsmanship.  A  final  footnote  was  a  suggestion  that  perhaps 
more  resources  and  more  attention  at  a  high  level  could  be  paid  to 
the  process  of  grant  applications.  This  is  \/ery  important  for 
cash  flow.  There  have  been  recent  articles  in  the  newspapers  on 
this.  In  today's  financial  environment  this  must  be  a  top 
priority. 
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Marketing  public  transportation  must  be  a  concept  which  goes 
beyond  the  traditional  marketing  activities  of  advertising  and 
public  relations.  Tt  is  a  concept  which  must  become  the  practice 
of  all  transit  personnel,  bus  drivers,  administrators  and 
directors.  Marketing  begins  when  the  transit  patron  steps  on  the 
bus,  approaches  the  ticket  agent,  or  boards  their  commuter  train. 
The  quality  of  the  transit  users'  experience  is  \/ery  important.  A 
rude  conductor  or  a  bus  driver  who  does  not  know  which  intersect- 
ing routes  will  allow  the  passenger  to  transfer  to  his/her  desired 
destination,  are   detriments  to  the  system. 

To  facilitate  this  important  marketing  element,  transit  personnel 
should  be  made  aware  of  their  role.  Training  sessions  and/or 
bulletins  should  be  scheduled  preceding  service  changes  to  keep 
the  operators  and  ticket  agents  informed. 

This  marketing  concept  also  involves  feedback  from  the  people  on 
the  street  because  they  are  the  ones  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
contact  with  customers.  They  can  often  best  tell  us  how  to  adjust 
services  to  the  needs  of  our  consumers. 

The  most  important  element  which  emerged  during  discussions  in  the 
marketing  workshop  was  the  Authority's  obligation  to  adequately 
fund  marketing  and  advertising  activities.  Sufficient  and  know- 
ledgeable staff  to  accomplish  the  necessary  elements  of  the 
marketing  functions  is  also  imperative. 


Three  goals  were  defined  for  the  RTA  Marketing  efforts.  They 
are: 

1)  increase  market  shares; 

2)  maintain  existing  ridership  and  satisfy  existing  riders; 

and 


3)   increase  revenue. 


These  goals  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  are,  in  fact,  closely 
interdependent.  The  achievement  of  one  is  very  likely  to  have 
spillover  to  the  others.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
beneficial  in  all  circumstances.  For  instance,  RTA  could  increase 
market  share  while  drastical  ly  decreasing  revenue  by  providing 
free  transportation.  Consequently,  a  balance  must  be  found  which 
will  facilitate  the  achievement  of  all  three  goals. 

To  accomplish  the  above,  RTA  should  target  its  marketing  resources 
to  the  marketing  principles  pertaining  to  product,  price  and 
promotion.  Marketing  research  is  mandatory  to  define  the  para- 
meters of  these  principles  and  establish  the  methods  and  channels 
to  be  pursued  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  goals. 
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The  principles  were  discussed  separately.  Methods  to  use  and 
integrate  product,  price  and  promotion  to  attain  the  goals  of 
RTA's  marketing  effort  were  outlined  as  follows. 


PRODUCT 


corn- 


Transportation  market  segments  were  identified.  RTA  has  a 
manding  advantage  in  providing  service  to  one  of  these  --  peak 
hour  CBD  commuters.  The  Authority  must  keep  these  riders  by 
maintaining  present  service  quality  and  improving  it  whenever 
possible.  These  patrons  are  the  backbone  of  public  transit's 
support  in  the  region. 

There  are  also  market  segments  in  which  public  transit  has  only  a 
minute  percentage  of  the  transportation  users.  Among  these  are 
reverse  (city-to-suburb)  commuters  and  persons  making  non-CBD 
trips  and  suburb-to-suburb  trips.  It  is  important  that  RTA 
identify  segments  of  these  markets  which  can  be  served  by  public 
transit  efficiently  and  that  the  transportation  users  in  these 
segments  be  pursued  with  services  designed  for  their  needs. 

Another  market  which  transit  has  failed  to  capture  is  the  off-peak 

rider.   This  is  true  for  CBD  and  non-CBD  trips.  Efforts  to 

attract  a  greater  percentage  of  this  transportation  market  must 
also  be  investigated. 

There  was  some  debate  in  the  workshop,  primarily  from  private 
providers,  that  RTA  stop  concentrating  so  much  of  its  effort  on 
the  provision  of  special  users  services.  Federal  regulations 
stipulating  the  provision  of  special  services  were  discussed  along 
with  the  possibility  of  contracting  these  services  to  private 
providers.  In  order  to  evaluate  which  segments  of  the  above 
markets  can  be  pursued  and  how  they  can  be  effectively  and 
efficiently  served,  market  research  is  an  important  element.  It 
must  be  given  an  expanded  role  in  service  alterations,  new  service 
implementation  and  any  service  abandonments. 

A  second  important  factor  under  product  is  the  quality  of  service. 
Quality  includes  availability,  both  frequency  and  proximity, 
comfort  and  safety.  The  perceptions  of  quality,  particularly  in 
regard  to  comfort  and  safety,  are  as  important  as  the  facts  of 
quality.  Consequently,  it  is  important  that  public  transit  be 
perceived  as  a  convenient,  safe,  clean,  comfortable  means  of 
transportation  from  point  A  to  point  B. 

PRICE 

Public  transit  is  a  price  sensitive  service.  This  was  made 
particularly  evident  following  the  1981  fare  increases.  A  variety 
of  methods  to  use  price  as  a  marketing  tool  were  considered,  with 
promotional  fares  emerging  as  an  alternative  with  wide  support. 
Fare     demonstrations   were     recommended   for     reverse     commuters  and 
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off-peak  rail  riders;  it  was  recommended  that  experimental  fare 
demonstrations  which  are  presently  active  be  continued. 

Some  disagreement  concerning  RTA's  uniform  fare  policy  emerged. 
Arguments  regarding  the  efficiency  and  equity  of  uniform  fares 
were  raised  by  the  proponents  of  the  fare  policy.  These  were 
countered  by  the  lack  of  uniform  price  structures  in  the  private 
transportation  industry  and  the  success  of  some  carriers,  such  as 
airlines,  who  have  been  able  to  tailor  their  prices  to  the  costs 
and  competition  along  particular  routes. 


PROMOTION 

Marketing  promotion  was  divided  into  three  areas:   advertising, 
information  services  and  community  relations. 

Advertising 

Sufficient  funding  for  the  promotion  of  public  transit  is  a 
necessity.  The  responsibility  of  the  RTA  should  be  to 
provide  general  infomiation  and  improve  the  image  of  public 
transit  through  the  media,  both  electronic  and  print.  More 
specific  information  and  advertising,  targeted  to  localities 
and  routes,  belongs  to  the  related  Service  Board. 

Methods  to  expand  advertising  dollars  were  also  discussed. 
Time-space  trading  was  advocated  by  some  of  the  workshop 
participants.  This  method  would  allow  RTA  to  trade  advertis- 
ing space  on  buses,  trains  and  platforms  for  space  in 
newspapers  and  time  on  TV  and  radio. 


Information  Services 


The  continuation  of  the  RTA  Travel  Information  Center  is 
mandatory.  This  service  should  remain  centralized  under  RTA 
control . 

There  is  a  need  for  comprehensive  transit  maps  in  the  region. 
There  was  no  consensus  as  to  whether  these  maps  should  be 
regionwide  or  localized,  or  whether  they  should  be  free  or 
have  a  token  charge.  However,  there  was  strong  agreement  the 
map  is  necessary  because  if  people  are  to  use  transit  they 
must  know  where  they  can  go  and  how  to  get  there. 

RTA  should  establish  standards  for  information  systems, 
signage,  schedules,  etc.  which  will  be  adopted  and  used  on 
all  modes.  This  standardization  can  alleviate  much  of  the 
confusion  now  caused  by  dispersive  schedules,  especially 
among  the  railroads.  APTA  is  currently  investigating  the 
possibility  of  national  signage  and  schedule  patterns.   If 
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these  are  established  RTA  should  integrate  them  into  its 
systems. 

Community  Relations 

Community  relations  is  an  important  part  of  the  marketing 
activities  at  RTA  and  particularly  at  the  Service  Boards.  It 
was  the  workshop's  feeling  that  the  Service  Boards  take  the 
lead  role  in  community  relations.  It  was  also  the  workshop's 
feeling  that  this  important  activity  receive  adequate  staff 
and   funding. 
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IV. 

RTA  STRATEGIC   PLAN  CONFERENCE 
SYNTHESIS 

by 

Robert  E.   Paaswell 

Di  rector 

Urban  Transportation  Center 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 


We  spent  two  days  examining  the  first  important  steps  in  the 
Strategic  Plan.  I  think  it's  important  to  observe  that  a 
Strategic  Plan  looks  at  two  components.  The  first  component  is 
the  agency's  objectives  to  meet  transportation  needs,  not  only 
immediate  but  long-term.  I  think  it's  that  mix  of  immediate  and 
long-term  that  makes  this  component  complex.  The  second  component 
is  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  meet  those  needs  through 
organization  and  management.  We  should  recognize  that  the  two 
components  are  inseparable.  It's  not  only  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  address  the  transportation  needs  in  terms  of  the  planning 
process  but  we  have  to  see  how  well  organized  the  agency  is  to 
accompl ish  this. 

The  reason  we're  here  is  because  the  structure  of  the  RTA  is 
changing.  But  the  problems  and  issues  that  the  RTA  and  its 
various  new  Boards  face  are  not  changing.  I  think  we  should 
mention  very  briefly  again  the  new  structure  of  the  RTA  because  we 
have  been  alluding  to  it  --  the  RTA  and  the  Boards  --  and  under- 
stand what  the  component  parts  are. 

The  structure  is  in  its  most  basic  sense  the  regional  RTA  Board, 
with  primary  responsibility  for  budget  approval,  and  three  Service 
Boards,  responsible  for  setting  the  details  of  the  provisions  of 
service:  the  CTA  Board,  Suburban  Bus  Board  and  the  Commuter  Rail 
Board.  The  Reform  Bill  called  for  this  change.  The  Bill  has  also 
mandated  implementation  of  a  rational  fare  policy,  a  fare  system- 
wide  recovery  ratio  of  50  percent,  containment  of  costs  and 
negotiation  of  future  labor  contracts  with  no  provision  for 
automatic  cost  of  living  increases. 

It  is  against  this  complex  set  of  parameters  that  the  Conference 
papers  have  been  formed.  To  simplify  the  overall  thrust  of  the 
Plan,  the  papers  and  corresponding  workshops  were  divided  into 
five  sections:  Finance,  System  Planning,  Coordination  and 
Rationalization  of  Service,  Capital  Program  Planning,  and  Market- 
ing. 

We  have  just  heard  from  the  workshop  leaders  and  I  don't  want  to 
repeat  details  of  the  plans  that  they've  laid  out  for  you.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  incorporate  some  of  the  more  significant 
components  of  their  ideas  into  my  remarks. 

I  think  it's  important  to  step  aside  for  one  minute  and  recognize 
that  the  rationale  for  the  existence  of  a  Regional  Transportation 
Authority,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  to  provide  a  high  level  of 
transit  service  for  the  public  of  the  region.  An  objective  is  to 
make  travel,  not  only  the  journey  to  work  but  all  forms  of  travel, 
as  efficient  and  as  low  cost  as  possible.  I  don't  have  to 
emphasize  here  the  role  of  transit  in  one  of  the  nation's  three 
largest  urban  areas.  We  must  reaffirm,  however,  that  the  public 
is  dedicated  to  transit,  and  as  such  the  public  must  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  that  the  service  is  delivered  in  the 
best  way  possible. 
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What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  touch  on  some  of  the  most  critical 

issues  that  have  arisen  during  the  last  two  days  as  we  help 

formulate  an  agenda  for  the  new  RTA  and  Service  Boards.  I  will 

deal  with  general  aspects  of  operation  rather  than  the  level  of 
detail  that  you've  heard  from  the  workshop  leaders. 

I  am  going  to  deal  with  three  or  four  basic  issues.  The  first 
issue,  the  one  that  came  up  most  frequently,  is  RTA/Service  Board 
organization  and  operation.  No  workshop  left  unmentioned  the 
ambiguity  that  seems  to  be  written  into  the  new  Board  structure. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  RTA  Board  will  have  oversight  through  the 
control  of  the  budget  and  through  the  setting  of  farebox  recovery 
ratios.  The  Service  Boards  will  set  the  parameters  of  service 
levels  and  will  develop  budgets  to  reflect  that.  This  leads  to  a 
number  of  questions.  How  does  the  Service  Board  relate  to  the  RTA 
Board  in  the  fitting  of  short-term  objectives  and  yearly  budget 
marks  into  long-term  plans?  Who  conducts  the  long-term  planning, 
the  RTA  staff  or  consultants  to  the  Boards?  Who  collects  the 
baseline  data  necessary  for  planning?  That  is  the  first  step  in 
examining  the  critical  responsibility  of  operations. 

A  number  of  other  ambiguities  have  been  identified  and  these 
include:  What  are  the  leeways  for  farebox  recovery  among  the 
different  providers?  Who  takes  the  initiative  for  demonstration 
service?  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  RTA  and  the  Service 
Boards?  What  is  the  impact  of  Service  Board  labor  negotiations  in 
Board  budget  approval?  Who  here  has  a  carrot  and  who  has  a  stick? 
Who  is  responsible  for  marketing?  Who  resolves  route  competition? 
How  can  fares  be  set  rationally?  That's  enough  for  any  Board  to 
deal  with  over  the  next  20  years  (any  of  the  Boards).  And  I  think 
the  fact  that  we  have  four  Boards  dealing  with  them  shows  the 
level  of  ambiguity  that  has  to  be  resolved. 

Much  of  the  tenor  of  the  workshop  discussions  led  to  a  bottoms-up 
philosophy.  The  Service  Boards  would  have  closest  contact  with 
their  riders  and  their  political  bases.  Yet  there  was  agreement 
that  the  RTA  Board  should  have  strong  oversight  because  the 
Service  Boards  do  not  have  the  regional  vision.  It  seems  like  a 
dilemma  and  perhaps  a  sticky  start  for  the  new  Boards  when  they 
organize  in  October,  but  I  believe  there  can  be  a  process  of 
negotiation. 

I  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  explicit  and  implicit 
guidelines  for  operations  mandated  by  legislation,  that  the  RTA 
Board  and  Service  Boards  meet  as  a  unit  to  establish  what  I  call 
an  "Articles  of  Agreement".  Such  a  set  of  articles  would 
delineate  planning  responsibility,  budget  cycles,  criteria  for 
capital  investments,  marketing  responsibility,  methods  for  allo- 
cating farebox  recovery,  criteria  and  funding  mechanisms  for 
demonstrations,  methods  for  establishing  coordination  of  fares, 
and  other  items  as  deemed  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
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the  transportation  of  the  region  than  the  true  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  the  four  Boards.  I  believe  an  "Articles  of 
Agreement"  would  solidify  the  drive  for  cooperation. 

I  next  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  talking  about  finance  and  cost. 
All  workshops  were  concerned  about  finances,  or  the  other  side  -- 
costs.  Farebox  recovery  targets,  cost  containments  and  other  key 
words  all  point  to  the  fact  that  providing  a  level  of  service  of 
transit  that  is  equitable  and  responsible  to  regional  needs  costs 
more  than  we  can  meet  from  the  farebox  alone.  Importantly,  the 
conference  has  indicated  that  while  labor  costs  are  the  most 
significant  part  of  transit  costs,  reduction  of  the  hourly  wage 
rates  and  fringe  benefits  may  not  be  the  most  successful  way  to 
contain  costs.  The  feeling  here  is  that  there  should  be  inno- 
vations in  productivity  from  both  labor  and  management  all  through 
the  system,  including  route  operators,  maintenance  crews,  manage- 
ment, analysis  staff,  etc.  Cooperative,  non-adversarial  labor 
management  negotiations  directed  at  productivity  targets  and 
productivity  measures  have  the  possibility  of  putting  new,  and 
perhaps  a  healthier  light,  on  labor  negotiations.  The  new  Boards 
should  enter  into  negotiations  with  understanding  of  such  tech- 
niques as  quality  circles,  recognizing  that  if  the  public  is  to 
take  pride  in  the  RTA  system,  then  those  who  operate  and  maintain 
the  system  must  take  pride  and  feel  part  of  the  system  as  well. 

Simultaneously,  new  innovations  in  service  delivery  must  be 
considered.  The  private  sector  was  seen  to  have  a  number  of 
roles.  First,  the  private  sector  can  assume  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities for  delivery  of  service.  Route  contracting  or  special 
services  contracting  are  current  examples  of  this.  The  private 
sector  might  be  able  to  respond  more  rapidly  where  a  large  fleet 
mix  might  be  required  -  taxis,  vans,  etc.  for  low  volume  but 
necessary  night  routes. 

Secondly,  the  private  sector  can  assume  more  of  the  costs  of 
public  transportation.  Many  employers  pay  for  employee  parking. 
Employers  should  also  be  encouraged  to  subsidize  fares  or  passes, 
pay  for  right-of-way  development  or  even  subsidize  parts  of 
operating  costs  for  systems  that  get  their  employees  to  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  low-density,  new  employment  areas  and 
suburban  areas.  Employers  can  also  play  a  role  in  reducing 
overall  costs  through  adopting  programs  such  as  alternative  work 
schedules.  We  see  here  there  are  a  variety  and  diversity  of  roles 
the  private  sector  can  play  all  the  way  from  operations  to 
subsidization  and  coordination  in  the  provision  of  services. 

The  next  issue  is  criteria.  We  have  heard  the  term  criteria  used 
often,  yet  it  is  incumbent  that  the  new  Boards  establish  criteria 
for  capital  investments,  fare  setting,  route  setting  (new,  exist- 
ing, and  demonstration  routes),  and  productivity.  The  criteria 
setting   exercise  is  more  than  establishing   checklists  for 
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projects.  Explicit  criteria  simplify  evaluation  and  make  the 
public's  understanding  of  public  transit  provision  a  lot  easier. 
Setting  criteria  will  immediately  show  the  Boards  the  interdepend- 
ence of  patronage  (current,  past  or  induced),  cost  of  providing 
service  (especially  at  the  route  level),  cost  of  alternative 
services,  and  impacts  of  fares  and  fare  changes  on  overall  system 
operations. 

In  each  of  the  workshops,  we  have  heard  discussion  about  what 
happens  if  one  of  the  Boards  raises  fares  without  a  sense  of  what 
it  is  going  to  do  systemwide.  As  soon  as  you  change  fares  you 
change  farebox  recovery  —  up  or  down.  Any  effect  on  farebox 
recovery  affects  the  ability  of  Service  Boards  to  carry  out 
additional  activities  if  the  farebox  recovery  were  at  a  higher 
level  than  targeted. 

Finally,  explicit  criteria  show  the  Boards  the  interdependence  of 
sources  of  funds  and  a  timetable  of  those  sources.  Not  all  funds 
come  from  the  farebox  -  we  know  there  is  local,  state  and  federal 
funding  that  has  to  be  considered.  I  think  by  establishing 
criteria  for  capital  investments,  fare  setting,  route  setting  and 
productivity  --  by  being  very  explicit  about  these  the  Boards  will 
begin  to  get  a  sense  of  their  mission  a  lot  more  quickly.  It  is 
urged  that  the  new  Boards,  as  a  set  of  initial  tasks,  establish 
criteria  and  negotiate  definitions  of  such  criteria  among  them- 
selves. 

Next  I  want  to  turn  to  marketing.  The  new  RTA  must  make  it  known, 
through  innovative  and  state  of  the  art  marketing,  that  it 
provides  a  good  transportation  service.  At  the  heart  of  marketing 
is  comprehensive  market  research.  This  research  should  deal  with 
the  targeted  objectives  of  the  Authority.  Such  market  research 
should  identify  market  segments,  attributes  of  transit  to  which 
these  segments  respond,  and  how  best  to  tailor  the  product  with 
transit  service  to  maximize  the  profits  of  the  service  for  the 
investment  produced. 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  blue  ribbon  committees,  the 
Authority  should  also  conduct  in-depth  market  research.  The  RTA 
and  new  Boards  are  urged  to  devote  a  significant  portion  of  their 
budget  to  serious  marketing. 

With  this  Plan,  and  with  a  superb  professional  staff,  RTA  and  the 
Interim  Board  have  taken  a  major  step  toward  assuring  that  the  RTA 
and  the  Boards  for  many  years  to  come  will  provide  the  travelers 
of  the  region  with  excellent  service  without  yearly  budget  panics, 
and  hopeful  ly  without  painful  political  negotiations.  It  is  now 
up  to  you,  the  participants  of  this  conference,  to  sustain  the 
effort  at  this  point. 
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RTA  STRATEGIC    PLAN  CONFERENCE 
CONCLUSIONS 

by 

John  D.  Kramer 
Interim  RTA  Chai  rman 


I  suspect  the  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  activities  of  the  last  day  and  a  half  is  that  this  region 
enjoys  an  extraordinary  degree  of  support  for  and  interest  in 
quality  public  transportation.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  you  would 
be  here,  not  just  on  a  beautiful  Saturday  morning  talking  about 
this  subject,  but  that  you  also  would  have  given  so  much  thought 
to  the  issues  which  were  to  be  discussed  prior  to  coming  to  this 
conference,  and  that  you  participated  in  such  a  well  informed  and 
active  manner  in  the  workshops,  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  you  and  an 
invaluable  resource  to  this  region.  I'd  like  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  the  staff  contribution  to  this,  of  the  people  who 
have  led  the  workshops,  and  of  the  people  who  led  our  discussion 
yesterday  morning  --  all  these  people  obviously  played  a  critical 
role  in  the  success  of  this  conference.  And  as  one  RTA  Board 
member,  I'm  grateful.  Thank  you. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  has  exceeded  the  most  optimistic 
expectations  that  any  of  us  could  have  reasonably  brought  to  it. 
My  anticipation,  day  before  yesterday,  was  that  we  would  have 
lucid  discussion  on  a  whole  series  of  issues  and  that  there  would 
be  two-way  education.  I  anticipated  that  those  of  us  who  are 
Involved  as  Board  members  of  the  CTA  and  the  RTA,  those  of  us  who 
are  staff,  would  learn  from  the  many  different  perspectives  that 
are  represented  in  this  room.  Well  I  think  that  certainly  did 
happen,  but  obviously  a  lot  more  happened  as  well.  We  also  got 
some  rather  specific  and  important  direction  that  will  help  us 
advance  the  cause  of  an  integrated  and  coordinated  Strategic 
Plan. 

At  the  risk  of  engaging  in  the  kind  of  instant  analysis  that  I 
find  so  disagreeable  on  the  TV  screen,  let  me  respond  to  each  of 
the  specifics  that  I  was  able  to  jot  down. 

Mary  Decker  on  the  Finance  Workshop:  I  could  not,  as  someone  who 
is  pretty  actively  involved  in  trying  to  shape  the  farebox 
recovery  ratios  that  were  in  this  year's  budget,  as  well  as  those 
contained  in  the  5  year  financial  plan  that  accompanied  the  '84 
budget,  agree  with  you  more  whole-heartedly  that  we  need  to 
justify,  explain,  and  relate  the  farebox  recovery  ratios  to 
planning  criteria.  I  think  that  will  be  clearly  one  of  the  major 
challenges  of  the  staff  and  of  the  RTA  and  Service  Boards  over  the 
summer.  I  would  also  agree  with  you  that  given  that  we've  got 
more  than  a  month  this  year  to  develop  a  budget,  that  running 
through  several  alternative  scenarios  for  different  farebox  re- 
covery ratios  for  each  of  the  Service  Boards  would  make  a  lot  of 
sense.  I  also  agree  that  it  would  make  eminent  good  sense  to 
break  out  a  small  component  of  the  overall  regionwide  farebox 
recovery  not  allocated  directly  to  such  Service  Board  and  use  it 
for  definable,  carefully  thought  out  farebox  demonstrations.  And 
since  it  would  appear  that  we  will  have  more  than  met  our  overall 
farebox  recovery  ratios  for  this  quarter  and  brought  the  spending 
under  the  budget,  there  may  even  be  some  flexibility  to  do  that 
yet  this  year  --  to  do  some  important  relatively  low-cost  fare 
demonstrations  this  summer,  which  is  a  very  critical  time  for  some 
of  them. 
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On  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  the  observation  that  1985  will  be 
every  bit  as  difficult  a  budget  year  as  1984  was,  and  that  1986  is 
likely  to  be  just  as  difficult,  is  well  taken.  Obviously  we  start 
with  the  "big  leg  up"  in  developing  the  '85  budget  in  that  we 
don't  have  to  erase  a  deficit,  or  pay  back  a  lot  of  old  debt. 
You're  quite  correct  in  also  saying,  however,  that  particularly  at 
the  CTA,  a  number  of  the  things  that  helped  make  that  possible 
were  one  time  in  nature,  and  we  will  need  to  find  either  other  one 
year  steps,  or  much  better  still,  longer  term  measures. 

I  would  also  agree  whole-heartedly  that  it  would  be  healthy  for 
none  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  labor  negotiations  to  offer  a 
lot  of  pre-negotiation  demands.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think 
help  made  the  labor  negotiations  successful  this  year  was  that 
they  weren't  thought  out  in  a  confrontation  mode  in  a  public 
setting  where  there  was  a  win/lose  situation.  In  some  ways  it 
really  was  the  kind  of  win/win  situation  that  was  called  for 
yesterday  when  we  talked  about  the  need  for  quality  circles  and 
for  greater  efforts  toward  participative  management.  That's  a 
very  small  start.  Obviously  this  summer,  fall,  and  winter  as  the 
negotiations  proceed  will  be  a  much  much  more  important  test.  I 
similarly  agree  that  greater  education  and  more  detail  on  the 
budget,  and  that  recognition  of  the  roles  that  all  of  the 
different  players  are  making  is  critical.  The  suggestion  for  long 
range  involvement  of  labor  and  the  other  players  in  making  the 
system  work,  I  think  is  well-taken.  The  one  thing  I  would 
disagree  with  is  I  would  like  to  make  it  short  range  as  well  as 
long  range.  I  think  my  fellow  Board  members  know  we  are  an 
impatient  lot  and  we  like  to  do  things  as  quickly  as  we  can  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  they  are  well  thought  out  and 
carefully  implemented.  On  that  score,  I  think  substantial  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  at  the  Rail  Corporation  where  quality 
circles  are  being  established.  We  are  about  to  get  a  special 
federal  grant  for  that  purpose.  The  Milwaukee  Railroad  was  the 
leader  amongst  the  railroads  in  the  nation  in  that  effort.  So 
we've  got  a  bit  of  a  beginning  there.  The  CTA  is,  as  I 
understand,  working  in  similar  directions.  Obviously,  the  new  bus 
garages  will  help. 

The  concern  that  you  expressed,  as  did  the  other  panels,  about  a 
divergent  fare  structure  and  the  need  for  a  strong  RTA  role  is 
very  well  taken.  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statutory  mandate  that  the  Service  Boards  .  have  the  lead  role  in 
setting  fare  and  service  levels  in  their  respective  systems.  I 
believe  that  there  is  an  iterative  process  on  fare  setting  just  as 
there  is  in  planning.  The  RTA  must  as  part  of  its  strategic 
planning  process,  with  active  involvement  and  consultation  with 
the  Service  Boards,  establish  some  rather  specific  goals  and 
targets  that  have  a  good  foundation  in  market  research.  Service 
Boards  must  then  develop  very  specific  fare  plans  and  proposals. 
A  Coordinating  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Executive  Directors  of 
each  of  the  Service  Boards  and  the  RTA,  must  work  to  achieve 
coordination  in  that  arena.  I  think  it  can  work  well  and  that  it 
can  offer  a  model  for  other  kinds  of  interboard  coordination. 
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I  would  like  to  think  that  during  the  course  of  the  year  some  of 
the  antagonism  which  had  existed  between  the  CTA  and  RTA,  where 
it's  common  to  refer  to  the  CTA  in  some  quarters  as  the  place  down 
the  river,  is  behind  us  and  that  there  is  now  good  communication 
between  the  two  agencies.  There  are  obviously  differences;  there 
will  be  some  conflict  that's  inherent  in  budget  oversight,  but  I'm 
very  "upbeat"  about  that.  I  think  that  there  can  be  good 
communication. 

I  like  Florence  Boone's  suggestion  of  supplementing  the  staff 
level  coordination  with  direct  interaction  amongst  the  Boards. 
The  statute,  while  it  does  not  mandate  direct  participation  by  the 
Rail  and  Suburban  Bus  Boards  on  the  RTA  Board,  does  not  prohibit 
it.  The  reason  that  the  CTA  was  singled  out  for  direct  partici- 
pation on  the  Board  whereas  the  other  two  were  not  was  a  function 
of  the  apportionment  process  and  some  very  technical  legal 
problems. 

If  the  County  Boards,  who  would  make  the  appointments  to  the  RTA 
Board  (both  suburban  Cook  and  the  collar  counties)  choose  to 
appoint  the  Chairman  or  another  member  of  the  Service  Boards  also 
to  the  RTA  Board  as  one  of  their  appointees,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statute  that  would  prohibit  it.  Since  that  decision  is 
obviously  up  to  the  counties,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  meddle.  I  will  say  I  wouldn't  think  it  would  be  a 
bad  idea  if  they  spontaneously  arrived  at  that  decision. 

The  topic  mentioned  that  there  was  restoration  and  faith  in  the 
finances  of  the  system,  and  that  there  is  not  an  imminent  crisis, 
is  an  extremely  important  point.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
dampening  impacts  on  ridership  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  even 
after  the  full  impact  of  the  '81  fare  increase  was  felt,  was  the 
ongoing  perception  that  there  might  be  a  service  shutdown  or 
another  massive  fare  increase  or  service  cut.  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  create  long  term  confidence  in  the  system  is  important, 
because  if  there's  one  thing  that  riders  want  it's  a  sense  of 
stability.  We  have  made  a  point  about  talking  about  how  the  RTA 
this  year  is  determined  to  maintain  some  reasonable  cash  balances 
so  that  it  can  deal  with  unforeseen  developments  and  circum- 
stances, and  I  think  that's  an  important  principle  to  maintain. 

John  Duffy  on  Systems  Planning:  Regarding  the  role  of  fare 
policy,  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  some  uniformity  in 
fares  is  important,  and  that  a  Fare  Coordination  Committee  would 
be  a  useful  mechanism  to  help  further  it,  as  well  as  a  good 
Strategic  Plan.  Fare  demonstrations  and  special  pricing,  on  a 
carefully  targeted  basis,  I  believe  are  crucial.  One  of  the 
problems  that  I  think  has  characterized  fare  policy  in  this  region 
has  been  the  belief  that,  for  political  reasons,  you  have  to  bet 
the  whole  system  on  a  specific  fare  approach.  The  people  won't 
perceive  it  as  equitable  or  fair  if  you  do  experiments  on  just  one 
line.    That's  one  thing  I  think  was  important  about  this 
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Conference,  the  perception  from  a  lot  of  people  in  this  room  that 
that  political  assumption  just  isn't  right.  People  are  willing  to 
deal  with  experiments  as  long  as  they  are  carefully  defined  and 
have  some  prospect  for  success.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  that  fairly  immediately  and,  if  my  colleagues  on  the  Board 
will  agree  to  it,  I'd  like  to  bring  some  specific  proposals  to  our 
consideration  at  the  Thursday  meeting.  I  think  this  is  one  area 
that  we  should  follow  up  on  and  there  may  he  some  opportunities 
available  to  us  this  summer.  Specific  funding  of  this  outside  of 
each  Service  Board's  farebox  recovery  ratio  I  think  is  a  good 
idea,  though  it  must,  under  the  statute,  still  fall  within  the 
overall  50%  regionwide  farebox  recovery  ratio. 

Claire  McKnight  on  Coordination:  Obviously  much  of  the  success 
of  the  future  organizational  structure  is  going  to  depend  on  how 
well  the  four  Boards  relate  to  each  other  and  how  well  the  four 
Executive  Directors  relate  to  each  other.  I  guess  I  have  some 
mixed  feelings  as  to  whether  something  as  formal  and  structured  as 
an  Interagency  Agreement  is  desired  as  a  first  step  in  bringing 
about  that  good  working  relationship.  It's  been  my  experience 
that  those  interagency  agreements  get  largely  driven  by  the 
lawyers  and  they  become  a  forum  in  the  short  term  for  conflict 
rather  than  resolution.  And  I  guess  while  you  eventually  need  to 
formalize  things,  because  Americans  like  to  do  things  in  excruti- 
ating  legal  detail  as  part  of  our  culture,  I  would  prefer  to  start 
with  some  of  the  more  informal  approaches.  Boards  might  get 
together  socially;  they  might  consider  some  interlocking 
memberships  --  working  committees  on  different  subjects.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  things  that  might  be  useful  would  be  a  seminar  for  all 
of  the  new  Boards  when  they  get  together,  so  that  we  can  work  on 
Strategic  Planning  objectives  and  overall  goals  for  the  system  as 
a  whole  before  we  get  to  precisely  "dividing  turf". 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  perspectives  here  on  how  the  Boards  relate  to 
each  other  and  how  the  staffs  relate  to  each  other  gives  very 
useful  input  for  the  RTA's  reorganization  effort,  which  is  one  of 
our  charges.  I  don't  think  I  heard  anything  today  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  general  directions  which  our  reorganization 
consultants  are  likely  to  recommend  to  the  RTA  Board  next  week.  I 
think  there  are  some  important  refinements  and  new  ideas  that  can 
work  within  that  context,  and  I  think  the  suggestion  that  one  of 
the  presenters  made  yesterday  morning  that  a  critical  element  of 
the  Strategic  Plan  has  to  be  staff  development  and  internal 
organization  was  a  good  one. 

To  all  the  comments  on  an  enhanced  private  sector  role,  I  would 
just  say  Amen.  Even  at  the  risk  of  losing  some  revenue,  even  at 
the  risk  of  giving  away  some  of  the  peak  business,  I  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  a  greater  private  sector  role  in  the  delivery 
and  provision  of  service.  And  that  is  a  cost  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  pay.  It  needs  to  be  a  defined  cost,  a  defined  price 
and  a  limited  one,  but  I  think  that's  OK. 
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The  suggestion  about  employers  helping  to  stimulate  business  I 
think  is  a  good  one.  We  have  approached  the  Central  Area 
Committee  on  joint  efforts  to  promote  flex  times  and  industry  pass 
sales.  A  couple  of  businesses  have  responded  positively  to  that. 
The  suggestion  that  we  aggressively  use  derived  value  from  the 
assets  that  we  own  either  through  sale  of  leases  or  tax  benefits 
is  a  very  good  one  that  needs  some  more  development.  Some 
beginnings  have  been  made  in  that  area  with  the  stations  but 
clearly  more  needs  to  be  done. 

John  Fenner  on  Capital  Program  Planning:  I  must  confess  I 
thought  the  eight  criteria  that  were  outlined  were  as  good  an 
elucidation  as  I've  heard.  I  thought  that  was  very,  very  helpful. 
One  of  those  on  which  I  would  like  to  express  just  a  little  bit  of 
caution  was  the  regional  equity  point.  I  think  that  concern  has 
gotten  the  RTA  into  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  past.  It  clearly  is 
something  that  needs  to  be  taken  into  account,  every  part  of  the 
region  needs  to  know  that  it  is  being  fairly  treated,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  can't  approach  capital  programming  from  the  stand- 
point of  giving  everybody  a  little.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
everybody  really  loses  because  you're  spreading  resources  too 
thinly  to  have  them  carefully  targeted,  and  you  may  be  investing 
in  services  that  aren't  economic.  In  the  long  run,  people  resent 
it.  I  think,  just  as  a  political  judgment,  there  are  more  people 
in  the  collar  counties  who  resent  having  had  some  of  the  bus 
services  that  were  provided  and  not  heavily  used  than  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  RTA  was  spending  money  in  those  areas.  I  think 
that  the  general  point,  however,  is  well  taken  and  that  the 
criteria  provide  a  good  starting  point. 

The  suggestion  of  an  iterative  process  for  capital  planning 
whereby  the  RTA  in  its  Strategic  Planning  effort  provides  a 
general  conceptual  framework  and  direction  that  provides  for 
regional  consistency  and  direction  and  priority  setting,  the 
Service  Boards'  propose  specific  projects  consistent  with  that 
general  plan  and  strategy,  and  the  RTA  ultimately  disposes  and 
acts  in  light  of  its  budget  responsibilities,  is  a  good  way  of 
saying  how  the  capital  planning  and  programming  process  could 
work.  I  also  thought  the  suggestion  that  we  explore  new  financing 
methods  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Tony  Pagano's  report  on  Marketing:  That's  such  a  favorite  subject 
of  mind  but  because  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  everybody  really 
should  go  home,  I'll  just  say  I  thought  the  suggestions  were 
really  superb.  We  have  tried,  without  having  conceptualized  it 
quite  as  well,  to  proceed  in  many  of  the  directions  that  you've 
suggested.  But  it  clearly  needs  to  be  built  upon  and  made  a  major 
priority  of  this  system. 

"Buz"  Paaswel 1  on  your  Synthesis:  I'd  agree  with  the  general 
concern  that  there  are  some  risks  that  are  inherent  with  the 
decentralized  structure.  There  are  also  some  opportunities.  The 
legislature  made  the  judgment  that  putting  local  decision-making 
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closer  to  the  local  level,  with  the  check  in  balance  of  a  strong 
RTA  with  a  stronger  financial  oversight  and  stronger  coordinated 
planning  role  that  it  has  now,  is  (if  the  people  make  it  work)  a 
workable  system.  There's  a  lot  of  definition  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We've  talked  about  some  ideas  to  help  make  it  easier  and  I 
think  that's  good.  Your  synthesis  on  financing  and  costs  was 
good.  I  think  all  of  us  at  the  RTA  can  take  out  of  these 
workshops  a  great  deal  of  specific  information  that  will  be 
genuinely  useful  and  helpful  as  we  take  this  Plan  to  its  next 
iteration.  I  think  the  Conference  has  been  enormously  successful. 
I  also  think  that  follow-up  sessions  on  very  specific  subjects 
leading  to  perhaps  an  annual  conference  again  a  year  from  now 
where  we  bring  it  together  again  and  see  where  we  are  is  a  very 
good  idea.  With  that,  thank  you  very  very  much  for  coming.  Thank 
you  for  helping  to  make  public  transportation  in  this  region 
better  and  more  effective. 

Quick  thanks  list  -  There  are  many,  many  public  officials  who 
came:  County  Board  members,  many  Mayors,  a  number  of  legislators 
were  here  yesterday,  representatives  of  Congressional  and  U.S. 
Senatorial  offices.  We  thank  all  of  the  public  officials  for 
being  here.  The  civic  organizations  yesterday  and  today  included 
almost  every  major  metropolitan  civic  organization  that  in  any  way 
has  a  relationship  to  public  transportation  or  the  economy  of  this 
area;  their  participation  and  support  are  certainly  invaluable. 
The  participation  of  the  business  community,  both  city  and 
suburban,  and  of  labor  was  obviously  invaluable,  as  will  be  their 
continuing  support.  I  see  a  number  of  RTA  and  CTA  Board  members 
who  not  only  were  here  all  day  yesterday,  but  are  here  again 
today.  I'd  like  to  recognize  Florence  Boone,  from  whom  we've 
heard,  Al  Hosier  and  two  members  of  the  CTA  Board,  good  friends 
John  Hoellen  and  Nick  Ruggiero.  The  people  who  have  helped  lead 
our  discussion  have  already  been  introduced  --  they  have  given 
graciously  of  their  time  and  of  their  intellect  and  we  very,  very 
much  appreciate  it. 
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VI. 
CUNt'ERENCti  PARTICIPANIS 


Leamon  Abrams 

District  Administrator  for 
Congresswoman  Cardis  Collins 

Richard  L.  Adorjan 

Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

Richard  Albrecht 
Superintendent  of  Equipment 
Vi  1  lage  of  Ni  les 

Richard  Austin 

RTA  Interim  Board  Director 

Jim  Bachman 

Director 

House  Republican  Staff 

William  Baltutis 
Planning  Liaison 
North  Shore  Council  of  Mayors 

Dal ip  Bammi 

Assistant  Director 

DuPage  County  Planning  Commission 

Karl  Becker 

State  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Ned  Becker 

Transportation  Manager 
City  of  Napervil le 

Martin  Belmore 

Mayer,  Brown  and  Piatt 

John  Benish 

II 1 inois  School  Bus 

Sara  Bode 
President 
Village  of  Oak  Park 

Florence  H.  Boone 

RTA  Interim  Board  Director 

Stuart  H.  Brody 

RTA  Interim  Board  Director 

Lewis  Bulkeley 

Council  of  Trustees 

West  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District 
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Sophia  Cano 
University  of  Chicago 

Michael  A.  Cardilli 
Chairman,  CTA  Board 

H.  Carlson 

Continental  Air  Transport 

Nick  Carso 

Director  of  Project  Improvement  Planning 

Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study 

Lawrence  Christmas 
Executive  Di  rector 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 

CI inton  CI aypool 

Chairman 

McHenry  County  Board 

Rol 1  ins  Coakley 
Commuter  Bus  Systems 

Glenn  P.  Coburn 

Chairman 

Will  County  Transportation  Committee 

Jack  Cornel ius 
Executive  Di  rector 
Central  Area  Committee 

Brent  Coulter 

Principle  Planner  -  Transportation  Section 

DuPage  County 

Peter  Creticos 

Staff  Assistant  to  Philip  Rock 

President,  Illinois  State  Senate 

Al  Cubbage  '- 

The  Daily  Herald 

Vance  Cummins 

Chai  rman 

JMTD  Board  of  Trustees 

Charles  G.  Dalton 

Chai  rman 

Chicago  South  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District 

Paul    A.   Dillon 

Mid-America  Appraisal    and   Research   Corporation 
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Carol  Doerr 

HEPT  Project  Manager 

Tim  Doran 

Executive  Di  rector 

North  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District 

John  F.  Doyle 

Transportation  Advisor  for 
Senator  James  Phil ip 

Raymond  Drish 
Legislative  Aide  to 
State  Representative  Robert  M.  Terzich 

Wayne  Ettema 
Robinson  Bus  Service 

David  Fairman 

Bus  Manager 

City  of  Highland  Park 

B.  J.  Ford 
Executive  Di  rector 
Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Charles  W.  Freeburg 

Vice  President 

Prudential-Bache  Securities,  Inc. 

Robert  D.  Fritz 
Legislative  Di  rector 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline 
and  Steamship  CI erks 

Gregory  Gaither 
University  of  Chicago 

John  R.  Gallagher 

Di  rector 

Will  County  Development 

Rachel  German 
University  of  Chicago 

Donald  Gismondi 

Director 

Office- of  Grants  Systems,  UMTD 

Mark  Gordon 

Director 

Office  of  Finance  and  Administration,  IDOT 
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Carl  Grip 

Southside  Planning  Board 

Richard  Hankett 

Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

Kym  Hanrahan 

Di  rector 

Palatine  Township  Senior  Citizens  Council 

Tim  Harrington 

Assistant  Commissioner 

City  of  Chicago  -  Planning  Department 

Virginia  Harrington 

Director 

Avon  Township  Paratransit 

Michael  Hartman 

Strategic  Planning  Department 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Anthony  Haswel 1 

Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers 

Virginia  M.  Hayter 

President 

Village  of  Hoffman  Estates 

Betty  Cerf  Hill 
Executive  Director 
South  Loop  Planning 

Jordan  Hillman 

Member 

CTA  Board 

James  E.  Hinners 
Flatland,  Hinners  and  Co. 

Harold  Hirsch 

Manager,  Operations  Planning 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 

John  J,  Hoel 1  en 

Member 

CTA  Board 

Elizabeth  L.  Hollander 

Commissioner 

Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 

Bill  Hood 

Willett  Transportation 
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Albert  D.   Hosier 

RTA   Interim  Board  Director 

Harry  James 

General  Manager 

Transit  Management  of  West  Towns 

Bob  Jans 

Cook-DuPage  Transportation  Co. 

Jerry  Hoff 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Elaine  Johnson 

Mayor's  Office  of  Inter-Governmental  Affairs 

City  of  Chicago 

Thomas  J.  Johnston 
Senior  Vice  President 
A.  G.  Becker 

Karen  Karpawich 

Planning  Liaison 

McHenry  County  Regional  Planning  Commission 

Lucinda  Kasperson 

President 

Vi 11  age  of  Northbrook 

William  Kassal 

Supervisor 

Bloomingdale  Township  Paratransit 

R.  D.  Kelly 

Assistant  Vice  President 

Passenger  &  Commuter  Transportation 

Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad 

Edward  Kempa 
Paratransit  Di  rector 
Thornton  Township 

Nick  P.  Kerasiotis 

Commissioner 

Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 

Donald  Killmer 

Planning  Liaison 

North  Central  Council  of  Mayors 

Lucy  Kleppel 

League  of  Women  Voters 
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Rita  Knorr 
Envirodyne  Engineers 

Jack  Kneupfer 

Chairman 

DuPage  County  Board 

Paul   J.   Kole 

Deputy  Executive  Director  of  Finance 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Bob  Kunze 

Planning  Supervisor 

City  of  Chicago  -  Department  of  Public  Works 

John  LaMotte 

Director  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

Perkins  and  Will 

Jud  Lawrie 
Manager  of  Budget 
Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Edward  A.  Lawson 

Di  rector  of  Operations 

Joliet  Mass  Transit  District 

David  Leach 

Di  rector  of  Management 

Vi 11  age  of  Wilmette 

Joe  Li  gas 

Deputy  Di  rector 

Chicago  Area  Council  of  Mayors 

Donald  L.  Lindsey 

Legislative  Di  rector 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Richard  MacLain 

Planning  and  Research  Engineer 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

James  A.  Mahoney 

Chairman 

NORTRAN  ;,.;  , 

John  Maiorca 

Office  of  the  Budget 

City  of  Chicago 

Mike  Mallie 

Office  Administrator  for 
Congressman  Tom  Corcoran 
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Janet  Malone/Bill  Abolt/Iris  Blustain 
Trust,  Inc. 

Robert  Manewith 
WGN-TV 

Robert  Mason 

Southeast  Chicago  Commission 

John  McCarthy 

Executive  Vice  President 

Continental  Air  Transport 

Paul  D.  McCurry 

Metropolitan  Housing  and  Planning  Council 

Beth  McEl roy 

Administrative  Assistant 
Worth  Township 

Lynn  McCormick 

Project  Planner,  Metropolitan  Housing  and 
Planning  Council 

Frank  R.  Miller 

Chairman 

Kane  County  Board 

Mary  Francis  Miller 
Project  Representative 
Aurora  Paratransit 

D.  J.  Mitchell 

Director,  Suburban  Services 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc. 

Paul  Muldoon 

General  Manager 

Transit  Management  of  Oak  Lawn 

Hugh  E.  Muncy 
Illinois  Retail  Merchants 
Association 

Edward  Nash 

Deputy  Public  Affairs  Officer 

Office  of  Publ ic  Affairs 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

Bill  Nelson 

Northwest  Suburban  Mass 
Transit  District 
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Bonnie  Nelson 
Staff  Assistant  to 

Congressman  John  E.  Porter 

William  C.  Nevel 
DeLeuw,  Gather  &  Company 

Robert  S.  Nichols 

Commissioner 

Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 

W.  Warren  Nugent 

Trustee 

North  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District 

Thelma  Padawer 

Executive  Di  rector 

West  Central  Municpal  Conference 

Richard  Pavia 

Speer  Financial  ,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Payette 

Director,  Commuter  Services 

Chicago  X  Northwestern  Railroad 

David  Phillips 

Operations  Planning  Department 

Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Daniel  M.  Pierce 

Member 

Illinois  General  Assembly 

Milton  Pikarsky 
II linois  Institute  of 
Technology  Research 

Andy  PI ummer 
Deputy  Di  rector 
Chicago  Area  Transportation 
Study 

Hal  Pollard 
General  Manager 
Transit  Management  of 
Waukegan,  Inc. 

Dusty  Powell 
Planning  Liaison 
Lake  Council  of  Mayors 
Kane  Council  of  Mayors 
Chain  of  Lakes  Council 
of  Mayors 
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Michael  P.  Powills,  Jr. 
Barton-Aschman  Associates 

Dr.  Andrew  K.  Prinz 

Director,  Urban  Studies  Department 

Elmhurst  College 

Herman  Rasich 
Aurora  Paratransit 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Harith  Razza 
Congressional  Aide  to 
Congressman  Charles  Hayes 

Will iam  Redmond 
Chairman,  Democratic  Party 
of  DuPage  County 

Albert  Riley 

Thornton  Community  College 

Georgianne  Riley 

Assistant  Chief  Counsel 

Office  of  Chief  Counsel 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

John  Rita 

Mayor,  City  of  Blue  Island 
Council  of  Mayors'  Executive 
Committee 

James  Robaus 

President 

Westway  Coach,  Inc. 

Sandra  Robinson 
Program  Di  rector 
Greater  North  Michigan 
Avenue  Association 

George  Rowlette 
Administrative  Assistant  to 
Commissioner  Carl  Hansen 

Nick  Ruggiero 
Member,  CTA  Board 

Beth  Ruyle 
Executive  Di  rector 
South  Suburban  Mayors'  and 
Managers  Association 
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Eugene  Ryan 

Di  rector  of  PI anning 

Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study 

Jeffery  Sanders 
University  of  Chicago 

Ernest  Sawyer 
Deputy  Executive  Director 
Planning  Development  Department 
Chicago  Transit  Authority 

Stephen  E.  Schindel 

Bureau  Chief 

Northeastern  Illinois  Area  Programs 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

Steve  Schl ickman 
Intra-Governmental    Affairs 
Officer  -  CTA 

Mike  Scholefield 
Planning  Liaison 
South   Suburban  Mayors'    and  Managers'    Association 

Douglas  Schroeder 

Fellow 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

Patrick  W.  Simmons 

Illinois  Legislative  Director 

United  Transportation  Union 

Wendy  Wintermute 
Chicago  Urban  League 

Michael  Smith 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Siim  Soot 

Georgraphy  Department 
University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago 

Vernon  Squires 

President 

Village  of  Wilmette 

Judy  Stewart 
University  of  Chicago 
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Chester  Strezelczk,  Jr. 

President 

Vil  lage  of  Summit 

Larry  Tempi  e 

President 

Scholastic  Transit  Company 

Michael  Thorn 
Civic  Federation 

George  F.  Tidmarsh 
Vice  President 
Operating  and  Distribution 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 

Gwendolyn  Trindl 

Member,  Council  of  Mayors' 

Executive  Committee 
Mayor  of  Wi  nnetka 

Alex  Tul  ik 

Congressional  Aide  to 
Congressman  William  Lipinski 

Durwin  Ursery 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

Jacqueline  Vaughn 

RTA  Interim  Board  Director 

Dolores  Wagner 

Chairperson  for  Transportation 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Gary  Washburn 
Chicago  Tribune 

Thomas  Weaver 

Section  Chief 

Commuter  Rail /Suburban  Bus  Grants 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

Harry  Weese 

Harry  Weese  and  Associates 

Charles  H.  Wickman 

Chairman 

West  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District 

Patrice  Wi  ngert 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
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Dennis  Wonderl ick 
Chairman,  McHenry  County 
Planning  Commission 

Fred  Wright 

Scholastic  Transit  Company 

David  Young 
Chicago  Tribune 

Susan  Young 

Director  -  Division  of 
Public  Transportation 
Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

Robert  York 

Bureau  Chief 

Urban  Program  Planning 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 

Scott  Ziegler 

Lake  County  Planning  Department 
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